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PREFACE 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  appreciation  to  Miss 
Alice  H.  Griffin  of  Roxbury  Neighborhood  House;  Mr.  James  H. 
Gould  of  the  Boys’  Division,  Huntington  Avenue  Branch,  Boston 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Mr.  John  Kingman  of  Lincoln  House;  Mr.  David 
Kleinstein  of  the  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center;  and  Miss 
Sylvia  E.  Koose  of  the  Greater  Boston  Council  of  Camp  Fire 
Girls  for  t heir  splendid  cooperative  efforts  in  helping  the 
writer  think  through  many  of  the  problems  associated  with 
gathering  data,  for  their  permission  to  utilize  their  staff 
and  groups,  and  for  time  and  effort  in  providing  data  and 
insuring  the  success  of  the  project  within  their  respective 
agencies. 

In  addition,  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  with 
appreciation  the  thinking  and  efforts  of  the  supervisory 
staff  of  the  agencies  mentioned,  who  in  addition  to  giving 
generously  of  their  time  in  order  to  provide  data,  also 
helped  distribute  and  gather  questionnaires  from  group  lead- 
ers. So  well  did  they  do  their  jobs  that  the  leader  response 
was  nearly  perfect. 

And  last,  sincere  thanks  is  given  to  the  forty-six 
club  and  activity  leaders  who  gave  freely  the  additional 
time  required  to  answer  the  questionnaires. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  WHY  AND  WHEREFORE 
Statement  of  the  Problem 

In  recent  years,  with  the  development  of  individual 
and  group  psychology,  youth  serving  agencies  have  borrowed 
from  these  theoretical  fields  and  have  refined  their 
objectives  beyond  ’’character  building”.  Their  present 
objectives  include:  personality  development;  acquisition 

of  skills  and  knowledge;  training  for  group  living;  and 
social  action.  The  method  they  use  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives is  known  as  a group  work  method. 

Each  of  these  objectives  are  broad  and  can  be  broken 
down  into  various  overlapping  segments.  As  an  objective, 
personality  development,  itself,  consists  of  three  major 
areas  of  concern  for  a group  work  agency:  the  growth  of 

the  normal  person;  the  amelioration  or  correction  within 
the  agency  of  minor  personality  problems;  and  the  referral 
of  people  with  more  serious  personal  problems  to  other 
agencies  especially  equipped  to  deal  with  them.  The  prob- 
lems that  confront  group  work  in  this  area  of  personality 
development  are  many,  and  all  refer  to  the  kinds  and  amounts 
of  personal  problems  which  members  have,  and  the  amount  and 
quality  of  help  which  the  agencies  can  provide.  It  is 
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assumed  that  there  are  many  members  who  have  personal  prob- 
lems; It  Is  also  assumed  that  agencies  recognize  and  provide 
assistance;  but  little  is  actually  known  about  the  personal 
problems  that  members  have  and  about  the  help  that  agencies 
provide.  Research  in  this  area  is  lacking. 

Purpose  of  the  Study  and  Definition  of  Terms 

The  general  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  obtain 
some  data  relevant  to  this  area  of  personality  development 
within  a group  work  setting.  More  specifically,  the  writer 
proposes  to  study  the  adjustment  and  maladjustment  status 
of  youth  members,  seven  through  eighteen  years  of  age,  of 
five  group  work  agencies  of  Greater  Boston.  In  addition  to 
determining  the  quantity  and  degree  of  maladjustment,  the 
writer  hopes  to  learn  something  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  children  who  are  judged  to  be  maladjusted. 

By  adjustment  and  maladjustment,  the  writer  refers 
to  the  way  in  which  the  children  get  along  within  the 
agencies  in  relation  to  other  members,  leader  and  staff, 
program,  and  in  terms  of  physical  symptoms  which  the  chil- 
dren possess  that  indicate  maladjustment  according  to 
psychiatric  literature.  The  vernacular  distinction  of 
"adjustment",  referring  to  those  who  get  along  well,  and 
"malad justment " to  those  who  do  not  get  along  well,  is  used 


throughout  this  thesis. 
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The  writer  consulted  several  books  on  the  concepts 
of  ”ad justment” Almost  all  such  books  referred  to  adjust- 
ment in  very  broad  terms.  Most  of  them  pointed  out  that 
man’s  way  of  living  in  relation  to  total  environment  was 
adjustment.  Adjustment  was  life  itself.  Thus,  broadly 
speaking,  ’’maladjustment”  as  it  is  used  throughout  this 
thesis  is  part  of  man’s  way  of  getting  along.  The  writer 
recognizes  that  for  the  children  of  this  study  who  show 
indications  of  ’’maladjustment”  such  behavior  is  their  way 
of  ’’adjusting”.  Secondly,  the  writer  recognizes  that  a 
child  is  adjusted  or  maladjusted  in  relation  to  a specific 
environment.  In  this  study,  the  agency  building,  staff, 
group  leader,  program,  and  other  group  members  constitute 
that  environment.  They  are  the  framework  aid  context  in 
which  the  adjustment  and  maladjustment  ratings  are  deter- 
mined. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  data  secured  by  this  study 
will  contribute  something  concrete  in  the  way  of  understand- 
ing those  members  who  show  indications  of  maladjustment  and 
will  aid  youth  serving  agencies  in  evaluating  the  kinds  of 

^For  books  and  concepts  on  maladjustment,  the  reader 
is  referred  to:  Gordon  W.  Allport,  Personality,  A Psycholog- 

ical Interpretation,  pp.  47-50;  551;  Lester  Eugene  Hewitt 
and  Richard  L.  Jenkins,  Fundamental  Patterns  of  Maladjustment, 
pp.  14-15;  Lawrence  Frederic  Shaffer,  The  Psychology  of 
Adjustment t pp.  5-21. 
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help  to  provide.  Data  such  as  this,  if  valid,  might  help 
define  and  extend  the  group  work  method. 

Value  and  Limitations 

The  chief  value  of  this  thesis  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  few  research  studies  within  this  area,  and 
that  any  data  based  on  specific  research  rather  than  on 
opinion  should  be  of  some  value.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
limitations  are  many;  chief  of  which  are  that  the  data  se- 
cured is  based  on  leaders’  subjective  findings  and  that  there 
are  no  control  groups  of  clinically  tested  children  against 
which  to  check  the  findings. 

Method  of  Procedure  and  Sources  of  Data 
The  sources  of  data  were  five  youth-serving  agen- 
cies of  Greater  Boston  that  were  known  to  use  a group  work 
method.  That  five  that  participated  were:  Council  for 

Greater  Boston  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Lincoln  House,  Lynn  Jewish 
Community  Center,  Hoxbury  Neighborhood  House,  and  the  Boys' 
Division  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  Branch  of  the  Boston 
Y.M.C.A.  In  selecting  these  five  agencies,  the  writer 
attempted  to  get  a cross-section  of  the  kinds  of  youth  serv- 
ing agencies  that  existed  in  Greater  Boston.  Thus,  two  set- 
tlement houses,  a Jewish  Center,  an  all-girls  council-type 
organization,  and  a decentralized  service  for  boys  are  rep- 
resented. 


Although  the  agencies  chose  the  groups  of  children, 
the  leaders,  and  the  supervisors  who  participated  in  the 
study,  the  writer  suggested  to  the  agencies  that  the  age 
range  of  the  children  should  be  eight  through  seventeen,  and 
that  the  children,  leaders,  and  supervisors  should  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  a cross-section  of  the  agency.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  groups  be  small  enough  to  enable 
the  leaders  to  know  the  children  as  individuals. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  from  forty-five  different  groups,  participated  in 
the  study.  They  ranged  in  age  from  six  through  twenty, 
although  the  majority  of  the  children  were  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fourteen.  Forty-six  leaders  and  nineteen  super- 
visors also  participated. 

While  the  original  plan  for  this  study  called  for 
an  analysis  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  attention  given 
individual  children  by  both  the  leader  and  the  supervisor, 
this  was  excluded  from  this  thesis  and  developed  as  a sep- 
arate thesis  by  Mr.  George  Goldmark.  Both  Mr.  Goldmark  and 
the  writer  collaborated  on  obtaining  certain  background 
information  on  the  agencies  and  in  tabulating  the  question- 
naires. Though  these  two  theses  are  written  separately, 
they  represent  a joint  effort  and  should  be  considered  as 
complementary  to  one  another.  Together  they  should  give  a 
picture  of  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  maladjustment  and  what. 
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if  anything,  is  being  done  to  aid  such  children.  They  also 
might  tell  to  what  extent  questionnaires  can  be  used  in  group 
work  agencies  for  recognizing  maladjustment  and  for  training 
leaders  in  diagnostic  skills. 

The  data  for  this  thesis  came  from  reading  agency 
statements  and  self-studies,  from  questionnaires  on  the  lead- 
ers, supervisors,  groups,  and  group  members  as  answered  by 
the  supervisors  and  leaders,  and  from  interviews  with  agency 
executives.  While  interviews  and  perusal  of  agency  material 
constituted  a portion  of  the  methods  used,  the  chief  re- 
search method  was  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaires. 

The  specific  instruction  sheets  and  question  naires 
used  are  given  in  the  appendix.  In  general,  each  leader  was 
given  a folder  containing  the  following  items: 

1 —  ’’General  Instructions  for  Leaders.”  This  sheet 
was  purposely  simple  in  style,  brief,  and  designed  to 
motivate  the  leaders  into  participating  fully  by  mentioning 
the  agency's  approval  of  the  study,  the  importance  of  their 
observations,  and  the  contribution  they  would  make  by  fill- 
ing in  the  answers. 

2— -”Leader»s  Background”  (Questionnaire  1A).  This 
questionnaire  asked  for  the  usual  data  of  leader's  age, 
training,  experience,  etc. 

3 —  ”Club  Background”  (Questionnaire  IB).  This 


. 
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questionnaire  asked  the  leader  for  information  on  the  kind, 
size,  and  organizational  structure  of  the  group  he  led. 

4 —  "A  Checklist  of  Behavior  Characteristics  and 
Symptoms”  (Questionnaire  1C).  This  questionnaire  was  filled 
out  for  each  child  in  the  group.  As  it  is  the  questionnaire 
that  provided  the  basic  material  for  the  thesis,  its  con- 
struction and  use  will  be  explained  in  more  detail  in  Chapter 
IV. 

5- -”Attention  Given  Individual  Members  by  Leaders” 
(Questionnaire  ID).  This  questionnaire  was  answered  for 
every  child  in  the  group  and  will  be  explained  and  tabulated 
by  Mr.  Goldmark. 

The  supervisors  were  given  a folder  containing  the 
following  items: 

1- -”General  Instructions  for  Supervisors  and  Agency 
Executives”.  This  was  a more  detailed  and  elaborate  state- 
ment regarding  the  material  given  both  the  leader  and  super- 
visors, and  the  procedures  to  be  followed.  This  was  followed 
up  with  a telephone  call  to  each  supervisor  or  executive  who 
was  handling  the  study  to  insure  clarity  and  uniformity. 

2 -  ’’Supervisor*  s Background”  (Questionnaire  2A). 

This  questionnaire  asked  for  data  on  supervisor's  age,  edu- 
cation, and  experience. 

3- -”Relationship  of  Supervisor  to  Club  and  Leader” 
(Questionnaire  2B).  This  questionnaire  attempted  to  learn 


. 
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something  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  supervision  that  each 
group  leader  received  and  will  be  explained  more  fully  in 
Mr.  Goldmark's  study.  Each  supervisor  received  as  many  of 
these  as  he  had  group  leaders  participating  in  the  study. 

4 — "Supervisor's  Rating  of  Individual  Adjustment  and 
Attention  Given  Individual  Member  by  Supervisor  and  Agency” 
(Questionnaire  2C).  Sufficient  copies  were  given  each  super- 
visor so  that  one  could  be  filled  out  for  every  child  in 
the  groups  supervised  by  the  particular  supervisor  in  ques- 
tion. The  adjustment  rating  given  by  the  supervisor  is 
used  in  this  thesis,  while  the  answers  to  the  portion  on 
"Attention  Given"  were  tabulated  by  Mr.  Goldmark  and  are 
used  in  his  thesis. 

Though  the  questionnaires  given  to  leader  and 
supervisor  were  several  in  number,  they  were  so  organized 
as  to  create  little  confusion.  Although  several  leaders 
and  supervisors  made  errors  on  an  occasional  questionnaire, 
in  only  two  cases  were  leaders  so  negligent  in  filling  out 
questionnaires  that  their  groups  had  to  be  discarded,  even 
though  they  returned  some  of  the  questionnaires  properly 
filled  out.  It  is  estimated  that  it  took  the  average  leader 
three  hours  and  the  average  supervisor  six  hours  to  answer 
all  the  questionnaires. 

Since  this  thesis  covers  so  many  children,  it  is, 
therefore,  concerned  with  a superficial  statistical  analysis 
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of  all,  rather  than  an  intensive  case  history  summary  for 
each  individual  child.  Material  on  the  agencies,  supervis- 
ors, and  leaders  is  presented  only  to  indicate  the  setting 
of  the  study  and  to  give  the  reader  a perspective  on  the 
workers  who  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  children.  The  study 
is  not  concerned  with  evaluating  the  performance  of  the 
agencies,  the  supervisors,  or  the  leaders.  Nor  is  the  study 
concerned  with  a clinical  appraisal  of  the  causation  of  mal- 
adjustment nor  the  life  history  of  the  children  studied. 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  numbers,  kinds,  and  characteristics 
of  maladjustment. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  the  writer  hopes  this 
thesis  may  partially  answer  are: 

How  many  of  the  478  children  from  the  five  group 
work  agencies  studied  are  maladjusted? 

How  seriously  maladjusted  are  these  children? 

Are  there  any  special  patterns  of  behavior  that  are 
easily  recognized;  and,  conversely,  are  there  any  patterns 
that  are  frequently  overlooked? 

Are  group  leaders  and  supervisors  able  to  recognize 
maladjustment? 

Do  maladjusted  children  tend  to  show  any  special 
characteristics,  and  tend  to  join  any  special  kind  of  group? 


Plan  of  Presentation 

The  writer  will  follow  the  following  plan  of  pre- 
sentation: This  chapter.  Chapter  I,  THE  WHY  AND  WHEREFORE, 

is  an  introductory  chapter.  It  states  the  problem,  the 
purpose,  value,  and  limitations  of  the  study;  the  sources 
of  data;  the  method  used;  and  the  general  scope  of  the 
study.  Chapter  II,  GROUP  WORK’S  CONCERN  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL, 
is  a presentation  of  the  basic  concepts  underlying  the  group 
work  method  and  traces  those  concepts  that  touch  on  individ- 
ualization and  personality  development  through  the  practice 
of  group  work  in  the  average  group  work  agency  as  well  as 
through  special  related  experiments  in  group  therapy  and 
case  work-group  work. 

Chapter  III,  THE  SETTING  AND  THE  PARTICIPANTS, 
presents  a detailed  analysis  of  the  children,  leaders,  super- 
visors, and  agencies  who  participated  in  the  study.  This  is 
followed  in  Chapter  IV  by  an  explanation  of  the  Maladjustment 
Questionnaire  and  the  methods  used  for  determining  mal- 
adjustment. Chapter  V,  THE  ADJUSTMENT  AND  MALADJUSTMENT 
FINDINGS,  presents  the  findings  by  each  of  the  four  standards 
used  and  compares  each  standard  with  the  others.  Chapter 
VI,  entitled  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MALADJUSTED  CHILDREN, 
presents  various  individual  and  group  characteristics  of 
those  children  judged  to  be  maladjusted,  the  areas  in  which 
the  maladjustment  occurs,  and  certain  personality  patterns 


of  the  maladjusted  children.  Lastly,  Chapter  VII  summarizes 
the  findings,  reaches  certain  conclusions,  and  offers  a few 
recommendations . 


CHAPTER  II 


GROUP  WORK’S  CONCERN  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Since  this  thesis  is  concerned  with  learning  more 
about  the  adjustment  and  maladjustment  status  of  group  work 
agency  members,  the  writer  presents  in  this  chapter  a sum- 
mary of  the  basic  concepts  and  practices  in  group  work  that 
illustrate  the  importance  of  individualization  and  person- 
ality development.  It  will  provide  the  reader  with  a frame- 
work of  background  information  in  which  to  better  understand 
the  findings  later  presented  in  Chapters  III,  V,  and  VI. 

Group  work  is  a specialized  and  conscious  use  of 
a skill  and  method  of  working  with  groups  of  people.  While 
various  definitions  have  been  suggested,  none  have  gained 
complete  acceptance.  Grace  Coyle’s  definition  expresses 
what  seems  to  this  writer  to  be  about  as  good  a definition 
as  one  can  find. 

Social  group  work  may  be  defined  as  a type  of 
educational  process  carried  on  in  voluntary  groups 
during  leisure  time  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
group  leader.  It  aims  at  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  individuals  through  the  group  experience, 
and  at  the  use  of  the  group  by  its  members  for^ 
social  purposes  which  they  consider  desirable. 

•1-Grace  L.  Coyle,  "Social  Group  Work",  Social  Work 
Yearbook,  1939,  p.  413. 
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This  definition  emphasizes: 

1- -that  group  work  is  concerned  with  education 

2- -that  group  work  is  a process  as  well  as  a method 

3- -that  group  work  occurs  in  voluntary  association 

4- - that  a group  leader  must  be  present  to  guide  the 
group’s  members 

5 -  that  group  work  is  concerned  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  individuals 

6- -that  the  group  has  social  purposes. 

Other  books  and  papers  have  reaffirmed  these  con- 

2 

cepts  that  underly  the  group  work  method.  Both  Coyle’s 

and  Hendry’s  articles  refer  to  an  increasing  trend  towards 

individualization.  Recent  advances  in  psychiatry  and 

psychology  have  influenced  this  trend,  and  group  workers 

are  av/are  that  the  twin  objectives  of  education  and  normal 

growth  and  adjustment  can  be  achieved  only  when  the  programs 

and  methods  are  individualized  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 

3 

the  group  and  its  members. 

This  individualization  trend  has  also  made  group 
workers  aware  of  the  personality  and  emotional  development 

2 

Charles  E.  Hendry,  ”A  Review  of  Group  Work’s 
Affirmations”,  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  1940,  pp.  539-551 . 

3Coyle,  op.  cit.  pp.  413-414. 
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of  their  clientele  and  has  led  to  the  utilization  of  the 

4 

group  for  individual  growth  and  even  treatment.  A study 

made  in  1939  confirmed  this  by  saying: 

♦ . . group  work  agencies  are  beginning  to  assume 
a new  responsibility  regarding  problem  boys.  Home 
investigations  are  being  made,  the  psychic  motivations 
and  drives  are  more  keenly  analyzed,  and  staff  con- 
ferences are  gradually  moulding  the  objectives  of  all 
workers  to  insure  united  efforts. 

This  increasing  concern  for  the  emotional  devel- 
opment and  adjustment  of  the  individual  has  manifested  it- 
self in  various  ways  in  group  work.  Redl  has  developed 
what  he  calls  ’’diagnostic  group  work”  wherein  special  and 
normal  groups  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  learning  more 

g 

about  individual  members.  However,  Redl  says  that  this 
diagnostic  work  does  not  have  to  be  confined  to  clinical 

rj 

and  therapeutic  settings  and  can  be  used  by  the  ’’educator”. 

Another  development  has  been  so-called  "group 
therapy”  or  "psychiatric  group  work."  The  literature  on 
group  therapy  is  rapidly  mounting  and  the  concepts 

4 

Coyle,  op.  cit.,  p.  414. 

c 

Raymond  Irwin  Mortenson,  "A  Study  of  the  Influence 
of  Leadership  in  Group  Work  Social  Agencies  in  the  Rehabil- 
itation of  Problem  Boys,"  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis, 

Boston  University  School  of  Social  Work,  1939,  p.  91. 

6Pritz  Redl,  "Diagnostic  Group  Work,"  The  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  14:  53-67,  January,  1944. 

7 Ibid. , p.  66. 
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underlying  it  as  a method  are  beginning  to  emerge.  Although 
there  is  a sharp  difference  between  the  leaders  in  group 
work  as  to  whether  group  therapy  falls  into  group  work  or  is 
a special  field  all  its  own,  none  deny  that  group  work  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of  group  therapy,  and,  further, 
that  group  therapy  has  made  real  contributions  to  the  more 
"normal”  practice  of  group  work  as  usually  found  in  most 

Q 

social  service  agencies.  Certainly  the  same  factors  that 
contributed  to  group  work’s  concern  for  the  individual  also 
led  to  the  emphasis  on  treatment  as  developed  in  group 
therapy.  Group  work  departments  in  schools  of  social  work 


®The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  books  and 
articles  for  a detailed  description  of  "group  therapy." 

S.  R.  Slavson,  An  Introduction  to  Group  Therapy,  New  York: 

The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1943;  Gisela  Konopka,  ^Therapy 
Through  Scoial  Group  Work,"  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Conferences  of  Social  Work,  1940,  pp.  228-236;  Gertrude 
Wilson  and  Gisela  Konopka,  "Social  Group  Work  in  a Psychiatric 
Setting,"  American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Worker’s 
Newsletter,  14:35-43;  1944. 

9Por  the  two  points  of  view  expressed,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  S.  R.  Slavson,  "Group  Therapy:  A Symposium 

On  Current  Practice,"  American  Association  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Worker’s  Newsletter,  13:57-74,  Winter,  1943-1944, 
and  the  already  referred  to  article  by  'Wilson  and  Konopka. 

For  the  specific  contributions  of  group  work  and  group 
therapy  to  each  other,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Gisela 
Konopka’ s article,  "Therapy  Through  Social  Group  Work," 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1947, 
pp.  228-236. 
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are  now  offering  courses  in  group  therapy;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  emotionally  ill  people  through  group  process  and 
interaction  is  definitely  considered  either  a part  of 
group  work  or  an  offshoot  and  a closely  allied  branch. 
Certainly  this  new  and  vital  emphasis  in  group  work  on 
treatment  is  one  clear  evidence  of  group  work’s  concern 
for  the  individual. 

Another  evidence  of  group  work’s  concern  for  the 
individual  has  been  its  increasing  interest  in  case  work 
skills  and  services.  The  literature  here  is  extensive, 
and  the  writer  will  only  indicate  the  most  significant 
trends  as  they  seem  to  have  developed. ^ Case  workers 
have  been  brought  in  to  act  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing roles  and  in  various  combinations  of  these  roles;  con- 
sultant to  group  workers  on  behavior  of  individual  group 
members;  teaching  of  individual  behavior  and  symptomotology 


^•°Por  a detailed  description  of  group  work-case 
work  cooperation,  the  writer  suggests  the  following  mate- 
rials: Group  Work-Case  Work  Cooperation- -A  Symposium, 

American  Association  of  Group  Workers,  pamphlet.  Associa- 
tion Press,  New  York,  1946;  Gertrude  Wilson,  Group  Work 
and  Case  Work,  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America, 
pamphlet.  New  York,  1941;  Ray  Sorenson,  ’’Case  Work  and 
Group  Work  Integration:  Its  Implications  for  Community 

Planning,”  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  1935,  pp.  311-322;  Paul  Scheidlinger , 
^Patterns  of  Case  Work  Services  in  Group  Work  Agencies, 
The„  Group,  8:1-7,  November,  1945;  Yonata  Feldman,  "Case 
Work  Services  in  Group  Work  Agencies,”  The  Group, 

6:5-8,  March,  1944. 
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through  in-servic©  training;  direct  group  leadership  of 
special  groups  or  educational  talks  on  sex  and  personality 
development;  diagnosing  special  clientele  through  observa- 
tion of  individuals  and  groups;  agency  intake;  acquiring 
collateral  material  on  group  work  clientele;  acting  as 
intermediary  agents  for  making  or  accepting  referrals; 
assuming  responsibility  for  follow  up  contacts  with  other 
social  agencies;  short  term  therapy;  regular  case  work 
service,  involving  direct  work  with  client  and  family. 

There  seems  to  be  no  agreement  yet  as  to  the 
exact  role  of  a case  worker  in  a group  work  agency.  Some 
group  workers  even  question  the  validity  of  using  a case 
worker  in  any  way  before  referral  need  is  indicated  and 

a referral  made  by  a group  worker.  However,  there  is 

1 

common  agreement  that  whether  or  not  a case  worker  is 
used  in  a group  work  agency,  group  workers  should  have 
sufficient  understanding  of  individual  behavior  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  individuality  of  all  members  and  espec- 
ially to  the  members  who  present  special  problems.  The 
desire  to  know  more  about  individuals  led  to  the  use  of 
case  workers;  and,  currently,  the  use  of  case  workers  by 
group  workers  seems  to  lead  to  their  greater  awareness  of 
individuals  and  more  wish  to  help  them.1'1'  It  may  be  that 

llSaul  Bernstein,  in  Group  Work-Case  Work  Coopera- 
tion— A Symposium,  American  Association  of  Group  Worker’s 
Pamphlet,  Association  Press,  New  York,  1946,  p.  10. 
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group  workers  someday  will  have  sufficient  training  in 
understanding  individuals  to  dispense  with  using  case 
workers  within  their  agencies;  but  certainly,  for  the  time 
being,  the  individualization  trend  is  manifesting  itself 
in  case  work-group  work  experiments  and  in  an  increased 
emphasis  on  understanding  of  individual  behavior  in  group 
work  training  schools. 

Thus  far  the  writer  has  attempted  to  trace  group 
work’s  concern  for  the  individual  from  a definition  of 
group  work,  as  advanced  by  Coyle,  through  recent  experi- 
ments in  group  therapy  and  case  work-group  work  which  high- 
light the  emphasis  on  emotional  adjustment.  Not  much  has 
been  said,  however,  of  the  use  made  of  these  concepts  in 
"normal”  group  work  as  practiced  in  social  agencies  such  as 
settlement  houses,  girl  scouts,  neighborhood  centers,  etc. 
The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  indicate  in  broad 
strokes  what  is  considered  as  usual  practice  as  regards 
concern  for  emotional  development  and  personality  adjust- 
ment. It  will  also  touch  on  agency  function  and  the  role 
of  the  group  leader  in  helping  the  individual  grow  to 
emotional  maturity. 

There  are  still  some  practitioners  who  argue  that 
group  workers  do  not  need  to  know  psychiatric  material, 
for  their  clientele  are  so-called  "normal”  people  and 
present  no  emotional  problems.  This  point  of  view  is 
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often  expressed  in  statements- such  as:  "Group  work  is  not 

primarily  a procedure  to  prevent  delinquency,  nor  is  it  a 

form  of  treatment  for  clients.  Group  work  is  a specialized 

approach  to  a creative  experience . However,  the  same 

article  indicates  that  recent  writings  emphasize  that  group 

work  has  rediscovered  the  importance  of  the  group  in  person- 

1'5 

ality  development.  Redl  puts  it  thus: 

The  educator,  too,  who  plans  to  manipulate  John’s 
environment  so  that  it  will  be  fertile  soil  for  his 
development,  must  know'  ‘te.at  John  is  really  like"  in 
order  to  do  so.  He  too  needs  "diagnosis"  as  a basis 
for  his  endeavor. 

A clearer  statement  indicating  that  the  group  worker  needs 
to  understand  the  emotional  factors  within  every  person 
with  whom  he  works  is: 

. . . for  all  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women, 
too,  show  some  difficulty  in  getting  on  with  fellow 
members  or  with  the  club  or  group  leader  or  the 
administration.  ...  We  make  a great  mistake  if  we 
see  the  need  for  this  understanding  only  in  working 
with  so-called  "difficult"  members.  For  years  we 
have  been  saying  we  work  with  normal  people,  and  it 
is  time  we  recognize  what  normal  people  are,  and 
that  it  takes  a high  degree  of  skill  to  work  with 
people  no  matter  how  they  are  classified.  ^ 


12Hendry,  op.  cit.,  p.  545. 

15Ibid. 

-*-^Redl,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

•^Gertrude  Wilson,  "The  Practice  of  Group  Work  in 
Jewish  Centers,"  in  Group  Work-Case  Work  Cooperation--A 
Symposium,  New  York:  Association  Press,  1946,  pp.  1-2. 
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The  above  statements  clearly  indicate  the  emphasis  now 
given  to  understanding  the  emotional  makeup  and  person- 
ality of  all  members  of  a group. 

Most  practitioners  and  writers  in  the  field  of 
group  work  accept  this  emphasis  for  all  their  groups  regard- 
less of  the  group’s  goal.  Thus,  whether  the  group  be  an 
educational  activity  ’’class”,  or  a recreational  club,  or 
a special  therapeutic  group,  the  emotional  needs,  growth, 
and  blockings  are  the  concern  of  the  group  worker.  It  has 
become  a matter  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  and  even 
the  educator  has  found  that  the  acquisition  of  skills, 
knowledge,  and  growth  in  the  ability  to  work  and  play 
together  in  democratic  fashion  depends,  at  the  base,  on 
the  emotional  development  and  readiness  of  the  individuals 
involved.  Emotional  maturity  and  adjustment,  then,  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  other  skills  are  developed.  The 
group  worker  has  no  choice;  he  must  concern  himself  with 
the  total  individual  and  the  psychological  needs  of  his 
membership.^ 

For  books  and  articles  on  the  psychological  needs 
of  group  members,  the  reader  is  referred  to:  S.  R.  Slavon, 
Creative  Group  Education  and  Recreation  and  the  Total  Person- 
ality; Everett  W.  DuVall,  Personality  and  Social  Group  Work7~ 
Rudolph  M.  Wittenberg,  So  You  Want  to  Help  People;  Saul 
Bernstein,  ’’Contributions  of  Group  Work  to  Individual  Adjust- 
ment,” The  Family,  20:21,  March,  1959;  Grace  L.  Coyle,  ’’The 
Contribution  of  Group  Experience  to  the  Development  of  Older 
Children,”  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  1941,  pp.  587-395. 
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The  recognition  that  group  work  must  be  aware  of 
individual  needs  and  development  has  manifested  itself  in 
clarification  of  agency  function  and  in  a clearer  picture 
of  the  role  of  the  group  worker  in  dealing  with  emotional 
development  and  problems  of  clientele.  Hendry  finds: 

"There  is  a new  trend  and  pattern  of  understanding  evolv- 
ing which  is  . . . concerned  with  the  total  relationship 
of  program  and  personnel  to  the  problem  of  the  individual 
participant."17  Gold,  touching  on  both  the  function  of  the 
agency  and  the  role  of  the  group  worker  in  working  with 
individuals  says: 

Our  focus  ought  not  to  be  upon  having  case  workers 
within  our  agencies  who  will  do  case  work,  or,  for 
that  matter,  upon  having  group  workers  who  will  do 
case  work.  Rather,  our  emphasis  must  be  upon  having 
group  workers  sensitive  to  individual  behavior, 
diagnostically  orientated,  able  to  use  the  interview, 
possessed  of  a knowledge  of  community  resources, 
capable  of  making  referrals,  and  operating  in  a 
setting  which,  through  its  administrative  and  educa- 
tive organization  and  its  general  philosophy,  is 
geared  from  the  top  down  to  enable  the  group  worker 
to  carry  out  his  function.  In  such  a way  shall  we 
as  group  workers  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  those 
of  our  members  who  have  need  of  more  specialized 
help. 18 


1 7 

Hendry,  op.  cit.,  p.  548. 

18Bertram  H.  Gold,  "Some  Guiding  Principles  in  Work 
With  Individuals  Outside  the  Group,"  in  American  Association 
of  Group  Workers  pamphlet.  Towards  Professional  Standards, 
New  York:  Association  Press,  1946,  p.  96. 
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The  importance  of  agency  function  and  setting  in 
determining  the  role  of  the  worker  in  this  area  is  even 
more  clearly  stated  by  Osborne,  who  indicated  that  the 
effectiveness  of  group  experience  in  achieving  social  and 
personality  development  depends  on  such  things  as  the 
worker’s  ability  to  diagnose  behavior,  the  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  supervision,  work  load,  group  records,  use  of  social 
service  index,  and,  in  general,  on  the  freedom  and  support 
given  a worker  by  the  agency. -*-9 

Throughout  all  the  literature,  whether  it  be  on 
case  work -group  work,  group  therapy,  diagnostic  group  work, 
or  the  regular  group  work  of  social  agencies,  there  is  some 
agreement  that  the  leader’s  role  in  the  emotional  develop- 
ment and  adjustment  of  the  individual  includes:  the  under- 

standing of  normal  and  "abnormal”  individual  and  group 
behavior;  diagnostic  skill  for  both  the  individual  and 
group--so  as  to  spot  emotional  needs  and  maladjustment  as 
well  as  to  determine  group  climate  and  interaction;  skill 
in  interviewing  and  counselling;  knowledge  of  program 
media  and  their  use  for  psychological  gains;  knowledge  of 
community  resources;  and  referral  procedures. 

19Hazel  Osborne,  "Direct  Help  or  Referral",  in 
American  Association  of  Group  Workers  pamphlet.  Towards 
Professional  Standards,  New  York:  Association  Press,  1946, 

pp.  97-110. 
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However,  Wilson  and  others  caution  the  group  leader 
to  remember  that  the  first  responsibility  of  the  leader  is  to 


the  group  as  a whole,  and  that 

. . .his  handling  of  his  relationships  with 
members  individually  must  not  obstruct  his  function 
in  relationship  to  the  movement  of  the  group  . . . 
for  in  so  doing  he  would  rob  each  of  the  opportunity 
of  the  growth  experience  explicit  in  the  group.  ^ 

Despite  the  growing  literature  on  psychological 
needs  of  individuals  as  applied  to  group  work;  despite  the 
experiments  in  group  therapy  and  case  work-group  work;  despite 
a growing  emphasis  on  the  group  worker’s  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  emotional  growth  and  adjustment  of  all  group 
members;  and  despite  some  clarification  of  agency  function 
and  worker’s  role  in  dealing  with  individuals--all  of  which 
have  been  described  briefly  in  this  chapter,  experience  in 
applying  the  theoretical  material  now  available  is  still 
lacking.  Agency  staffs  are  often  either  untrained  or  too 
small;  direct  leadership  remains  with  volunteers  who  are  not 
equipped  by  training  to  deal  with  individual  emotional 
development  and  problems;  agencies  are  not  set  up  adminis- 
tratively to  allow  for  adequate  work  load  and  recording;  and 
last,  research  and  material  on  the  practice  of  group  work 
from  the  view  point  of  individualization  as  indicated  by 
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Gertrude  Wilson,  Group  Work  and  Case  Work, 
Family  Welfare  Association  of  America  pamphlet,  New  York: 
1941,  p.  40. 
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group  work’s  concern  for  the  emotional  growth  and  adjustment 
of  its  clientele  is  lacking. 

It  is  in  this  setting,  then,  of  a rapidly  develop- 
ing theory,  but  with  a wide  gap  and  lag  between  theory  and 
practice  that  this  study  was  made.  If  it  can  contribute, 
even  in  a small  way,  to  the  implementation  of  individual- 
ization within  group  work--and  especially  for  better  service 
within  the  agencies  that  participated  in  this  study,  the 
writer  will  be  grateful. 


. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  SETTING  AND  THE  PARTICIPANTS 

Description  of  the  Agencies 
The  five  agencies  that  were  finally  selected  for 
inclusion  in  this  study  were:  Council  for  Greater  Boston 

Camp  Fire  Girls;  Lincoln  House;  Lynn  Jewish  Community 
Center;  Roxbury  Neighborhood  House;  and  the  Boyrs  Division, 
Huntington  Avenue  Branch,  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  factors 
that  were  kept  in  mind  before  any  agency  was  selected  were: 
the  agency  should  be  known  as  one  that  attempts  to  use  the 
group  work  method;  the  agency  should  be  typical  of  similar 
kinds  of  agencies  in  size,  clientele  served,  program 
offered,  and  standards  of  performance;  the  agency  should 
have  some  interest  in  research  and  have  a professional 
approach. 

Other  factors  kept  in  mind  were  that  the  agencies 
should  be  varied  in  type  and  program,  include  varied  econ- 
omic distributions,  and  contain  all  age  groups  as  well  as 
Negro  clientele  proportionate  to  their  number  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. While  the  decision  for  the  final  selections  was 
the  writers,  the  advice  of  faculty  advisors,  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  United  Settlements  of  Boston,  and  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Youth  Agencies  and  Settlements 


Division  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  was  considered. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  five  agencies  include  one 
council  type  organization,  two  settlements,  one  Jewish 
Center,  and  one  all-boys  club  program  that  has  a unique 
organizational  structure. 

A brief  description  of  the  agencies  will  follow: 
Council  for  Greater  Boston  Camp  Fire  Girls 

This  organization  maintains  offices  in  downtown 
Boston  and  from  them  operates  a decentralized  program  for 
girls  seven  through  seventeen.  The  girls  are  divided  into 
three  age  divisions--known  as  Blue  Birds  (seven,  eight,  and 
nine);  Camp  Fire  Girls  (ten  through  Junior  High  age);  and 
Horizon  Clubs  (girls  in  Senior  High). 

The  girls  meet  weekly  in  small  groups  ranging  in 
size  from  six  to  twenty  girls  with  adult  volunteer  leaders. 
Homes,  schools,  churches,  and  other  community  facilities 
are  utilized  in  the  neighborhoods  from  which  the  girls  come. 
Most  of  the  groups  operate  on  the  school  year  schedule, 
although  a few  groups  continue  to  meet  through  the  summer. 
During  the  summer  months,  many  of  the  girls  attend  day  and 
resident  camps,  both  as  individuals  and  in  groups. 

The  Greater  Boston  Council  serves  Boston  and  an 
area  extending  about  thirty  miles  out.  They  are  part  of  the 
nation-wide  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  and  have  the  same  group 
work  objectives.  The  staff  consists  of  an  Executive 
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Director,  a Director  of  Field  Service,  two  full  time  field 
directors,  and  two  part-time  field  directors.  The  direct 
leadership  of  the  groups  is  carried  by  volunteers,  many  of 
whom  are  relatives,  mothers,  or  teachers  of  one  of  the 
girls.  The  volunteers  are  given  pre-training  and  receive 
year-round  supervision  from  the  field  directors. 

The  Greater  Boston  area  is  divided  into  districts, 
and  each  district  has  its  own  committee  of  adults  who  plan 
for  and  direct  the  program  in  the  district. 

As  of  February,  1948,  the  Boston  Council  served 
approximately  three  thousand  girls  who  were  divided  into 
about  two  hundred  groups.  Although  these  groups  represent- 
ed varied  economic  backgrounds,  most  of  the  girls  were 
from  middle  class  neighborhoods.  Membership  included  all 
races,  religions,  and  creeds. 

Ninety-nine  girls  from  nine  groups,  nine  leaders, 
and  four  supervisors  participated  in  the  study. 

Lincoln  House 

Lincoln  House,  a sixty  year-old  settlement  house 
with  a thorough  neighborhood  orientation,  is  situated  in 
a marginal  slum  and  low  income  section  of  Boston,  the  South 
End,  which  is  largely  residential  and  commercial  in  char- 
acter. The  House  does  much  individual  work  with  delinquent 
youth  and  maintains  close  relationships  with  the  many 
welfare  and  social  agencies  in  the  area. 
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Of  the  approximate  one  thousand  active  membership 
of  the  House,  about  eighty  per  cent  are  Catholic,  mostly 
Irish  and  Italian.  About  seven  hundred  are  in  the  seven 
to  eighteen  year  age  range.  An  increasing  percentage  of 
the  membership  is  Negro,  being  about  twenty  per  cent  at 
present. 

The  youth  program  is  varied,  with  gymnasium,  game 
room  and  special  activities  providing  the  core.  Previous 
to  the  war,  there  were  many  clubs  in  the  seven  to  eighteen 
age  range,  but  this  has  changed  to  a situation  where  there 
are  at  present  fourteen  basketball  teams,  some  of  older 
age,  which  do  not  have  other  group  meetings.  There  are 
about  thirty  activity  groups,  most  of  which  are  purposely 
kept  small,  in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  indiv 
idual  relationships.  Included  in  the  activities  are 
crafts,  dramatics,  modern  dancing,  photography,  and  rifle 
range . 

Most  of  the  leaders  are  paid,  and  are  of  mature 
age.  Many  are  veterans.  Supervision,  while  not  intensive 
is  close.  Leaders  are  required  to  give  brief,  but  cogent, 
card  reports  of  each  group  or  activity  meeting.  These  are 
followed  up  where  indicated.  The  full-time  staff  includes 
a headworker,  three  group  workers,  one  of  whom  is  a Negro, 
and  a neighborhood  visitor. 
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Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center 

The  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center  is  situated  in  a 
large  and  modern  building  on  a busy  downtown  shopping 
street  of  Lynn,  an  industrial  city  near  Boston.  The  Center 
serves  the  Jewish  Community  within  a radius  of  about  four 
and  a half  miles.  About  fifty  of  the  nineteen  hundred 
active  members  are  non-Jewish.  About  twelve  hundred  youth 
are  in  the  seven  to  eighteen  year  age  range. 

An  active  club  and  activities  program  is  offered 
to  the  youth,  mainly  at  night.  There  is  not  much  of  an 
afternoon  program  for  school-age  children,  because  the 
Jewish  Community  supporting  the  Center  send  their  children 
to  Hebrew  Schools  at  that  time.  However,  on  Friday  after- 
noons, when  Hebrew  School  is  not  in  session,  there  is  a 
concentrated  and  coordinated  program  of  activities. 

Activities  include  the  use  of  a large  gym,  game 
room  and  lounge,  printing,  photography,  scout  cabin, 
library,  dramatics,  and  dancing.  There  also  are  many  club 
meetings.  There  are  fifteen  activity  groups,  and  twenty 
club  groups  within  the  seven  to  eighteen  year  range. 
Attendance  in  these  groups  averages  from  twelve  to  twenty 
children. 

The  clubs  are  led  by  volunteers,  while  the  activ- 
ities are  led  by  part-time  paid  workers.  Supervision  of 
the  leaders  is  by  the  Director  of  Activities,  and  is  based 


on  records,  individual  conferences,  and  group  meetings. 

Most  of  the  leaders  do  not  have  much  formal  training.  In 
addition  to  a Director  of  Activities,  the  staff  includes 
an  Executive  Director  and  a Director  of  physical  Education. 
Ninety-four  children  from  eight  groups,  nine  leaders,  and 
three  supervisors--one  of  whom  was  a social  work  student — 
participated  in  this  study. 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House,  an  old  but  M intimate - 
looking"  structure,  is  situated  in  a complex  and  changing 
area,  containing  many  old  ramshackle  dwellings  and  small 
factories.  The  neighborhood  has  become  new  again  because 
of  the  presence  of  a housing  project  for  war  workers. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  area  are  Catholic,  of 
Irish  and  Italian  parentage.  There  also  are  some  Negro  farm 
ilies.  While  many  of  the  people  are  being  helped  by  public 
welfare  and  children’s  agencies,  there  are  many  stable  fam- 
ily units,  and  some  with  good  incomes.  The  neighborhood 
contains  several  welfare  and  recreational  services,  but 
problems  of  health,  delinquency,  and  family  disorganization 
remain  fairly  high.  Roxbury  Neighborhood  House  maintains 
a close  contact  with  the  neighborhood  through  home  visits, 
and  is  actively  interested  in  community  organization  and 
social  action.  One  of  its  active  community  projects  is  a 
successful  credit  union  largely  run  by  members  of  the 
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community. 

The  membership  is  about  thirteen  hundred,  and  the 
number  of  members  in  the  seven  through  eighteen  year  age 
range  is  about  950. 

In  addition  to  an  active  adult  program,  the  youth 
program  is  full  and  varied,  with  gym,  game  room,  dances, 
and  many  special  interest  classes--such  as  arts  and  crafts, 
dramatics,  music,  and  cooking.  In  addition,  there  are 
scout  troops,  a library,  a lounge,  and  three  adolescent 
clubs.  All  told,  there  are  forty  activity  groups. 

The  direct  leadership  staff  includes  thirty-five 
volunteers,  eleven  part-time  paid  workers  and  two  half- 
time workers.  The  full-time  professional  staff  includes 
an  executive  director  and  five  group  workers.  While 
supervision  is  not  very  close  or  regular,  all  club A activ- 
ity leaders  are  encouraged  to  go  to  their  supervisors  when 
in  need  of  help  or  for  discussion.  There  are  usually  one 
or  two  volunteer  meetings  a year.  Recording  is  largely 
of  attendance. 

One  hundred  and  seven  children,  ten  groups  with 
ten  leaders,  and  five  supervisors  participated  in  the 
study. 

Boy’s  Division,  Huntington  Avenue  Branch,  Boston  Y.M.C.A. 

The  Boy’s  Division  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  located  near 
downtown  Boston,  and  serves  boys  aged  nine  through  seven- 
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teen,  primarily  in  the  areas  of  Back  Bay,  South  End,  and 
hoxbury,  and  areas  within  an  approximate  mile  and  a half 
radius  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  Building. 

The  paid  professional  staff  includes  two  full-time 
group  work  supervisors,  one  full-time  physical  education 
director,  two  half-time  group  supervisors,  a part-time 
dental  hygienist,  and  several  part-time  activity  special- 
ists. In  addition,  there  are  seventy  adult  volunteer 
leaders . 

Although  the  Y.M.C.A.  has  a Christian  ideological 
orientation  throughout,  it  encourages  membership  from  all 
races  and  creeds.  The  membership  varies  from  very  poor 
to  high  middle  class,  with  the  majority  in  the  lower  mid- 
dle income  brackets.  In  the  course  of  a year,  about  two 
thousand  different  boys  become  members  with  several  hundred 
of  these  coming  in  only  for  the  summer  time  short-term 
membership.  Most  of  the  members  are  formed  into  natural 
club  groups,  following  the  National  Y.M.C.A.  '’four  front 
program."  Some  of  the  groups  are  cub  packs  and  troops  of 
the  Scout  movement,  or  special  interest  groups  such  as 
tumbling,  crafts,  and  photography.  The  clubs  frequently 
hold  their  business  meetings  at  the  church  or  at  the  Y 
building  itself. 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  the  agency  had  sixty 
clubs,  twenty-seven  activity  groups,  and  some  mass 
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activities  such  as  dancing,  movies,  contests,  and  forums. 

All  of  these  groups  have  a volunteer  adult  leader 
who  is  at  least  twenty  years  or  more,  and  most  of  them 
also  have  junior  leaders  in  training.  Ail  leaders  partic- 
ipate in  a leader1 s council  which  functions  as  a training 
and  fellowship  group.  Brief  group  records  are  kept  and 
individual  conferences  are  held  from  time  to  time  as  they 
seem  needed  by  either  the  club  leader  or  supervisor. 

Ninety  boys,  nine  clubs  and  club  leaders,  and  four 
supervisors  participated  in  this  study. 

The  Children  and  the  Groups 
The  selection  of  groups  for  inclusion  in  the  study 
was  left  to  the  agencies,  but  certain  suggestions  were 
made  by  the  writer.  These  included:  the  group  should  be 

small  enough  for  the  leader  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
members;  the  group  should  have  sufficient  meetings  or 
activities  to  permit  the  leader  to  know  the  members  as 
individuals;  the  members  should  be  within  the  age  range 
of  the  study- -eight  through  seventeen;  the  groups  should 
represent  a cross  section  of  the  agency  in  program,  qual- 
ity of  leadership,  economic  level  of  members,  and  racial 
and  sex  composition  of  members. 

On  the  whole,  the  agencies  followed  these  sug- 
gestions very  well,  but  some  modifications  were  found 
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necessary.  The  age  range  had  to  be  extended  downwards  to 
include  seven  year  olds  and  upwards  to  include  a few  young 
adults  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  even  twenty.  However,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  the  groups  fell  within  the 
suggested  age  range.  Some  of  the  agencies  included  large 
game  room  and  youth  lounge  groups,  sd-ecting  from  these 
groups  those  members  whom  the  leader  felt  he  knew  well 
enough  to  rate.  This  immediately  indicates  that  the  leader 
used  selectivity,  and  members'  maladjustment  may  have 
caused  this  better  acquaintance.  However,  the  writer  feels 
that  this  selectivity  was  small  enough  that  it  did  not 
invalidate  the  inclusion  of  these  groups.  On  the  whole, 
the  groups  are  as  varied  as  the  membership  of  the  agencies 
and  are  as  representative  of  the  clientele  within  the  age 
range  as  was  possible. 

Pour  hundred  and  seventy-eight  children  from  forty- 
five  different  groups  participated  in  the  study.  These 
groups  were  classified  into  an  age  category  according  to 
the  age  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  group.  In 
Table  I it  can  be  seen  that  only  two  of  the  groups  were 
in  the  seven-eight  year  old  category,  and  only  three  of 
the  groups  were  in  the  seventeen-and-over  category.  The 
majority  of  the  groups  were  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
fourteen . 
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TABLE  I 

AVERAGE  AGES  OF  CHILDREN  BY  GROUPS 


Age  in  Years 


Number  of 
Groups 


7-8  2 

9-10  7 

11  - 12  13 

13  - 14  11 

15-16  9 

17  and  over  3 

Total  45 


The  age  divisions  of  individual  children  are  given 
in  Table  II  which  shows  that  330  of  the  478  children  in  the 
study  were  ten  through  fifteen  years  old. 

TABLE  II 

AGES  OF  CHILDREN  BY  INDIVIDUALS 


Age  in  Years  Number  of  Children  Per  cent  of  Children 


4 7 

- 9 

56 

11.7 

10 

- 12 

162 

33.9 

13 

- 15 

168 

35.1 

16 

and  ov  er 

71 

14.9 

Not 

given 

21 

4.4 

Total 

473 

100.0 

N 
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Sex  and  Race 


Twenty-two  of  the  forty-five  groups  were  all-boys 
groups;  nineteen  were  all-girls  groups;  and  four  groups 
were  coed.  With  reference  to  race,  thirty-seven  of  the 
forty-five  groups  were  white  and  eight  were  mixed  white 
and  colored.  There  was  no  all-Negro  group  in  the  study, 
even  though  two  of  the  agencies  had  many  Negro  clientele. 

The  numbers  of  Negroes  included  in  the  study  are  too  few 
to  warrant  much  weight  being  attached  to  any  conclusions 
found  for  them. 

The  individual  sex  and  race  composition  of  the 
children  studied  is  shown  in  Tables  III  and  IV  respectively. 


TABLE  III 


SEX  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIED 


Sex 


Number  of  Children 


Per  Cent  of  Children 


Male 


247 


51.7 


Female 


231 


48.3 


Not  given 


0 


Total 


478 


100.0 


. 
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TABLE  IV 

RACE  OF  CHILDREN  STUDIED 


Race 

Number  of  Children 

Per  Cent  of  Children 

White  447  93.4 

Negro  19  4.1 

Other  2 0.4 

Not  given  10  2.1 

Total  478  100.0 


Size  and  Attendance 

The  largest  number  of  the  groups  had  sixteen  or 
more  members  enrolled.  This  indicates  that  the  size  of  the 
groups  was  larger  than  wanted  for  this  study.  See  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 
SIZE  OF  GROUPS 


Number  of  Members  on 
Group  Roster 

Less  than  10 

10  through  15 

16  and  over 

Not  stated 


Number  of  Groups 


3 

18 

23 

1 


Total 


45 
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However,  reality  was  a factor.  In  some  cases, 

almost  all  of  an  agency’s  groups  were  of  this  size;  and, 

if  the  agency  was  going  to  be  used,  it  meant  using  these 

larger  groups.  This  condition  was  found  to  exist  in  other 

cities  as  well.  Ray  Johns,  in  his  survey  of  practices, 

points  out  that  not  only  were  groups  still  being  formed 

very  artificially  with  little  congeniality  of  persons  or 

of  interests,  but  also  that  the  groups  surveyed  were,  on 

1 

the  whole,  too  large  for  effective  individualization. 

Where  the  groups  had  an  enrollment  of  over  twenty, 
leaders  were  asked  to  select  those  twenty  members  who 
attended  most  regularly,  and  in  no  case  were  more  than 
twenty  members  studied  from  any  one  group  regardless  of 
its  size.  If  the  leaders  followed  these  directions,  then 
those  who  were  included  were  those  whom  the  leader  knew 
best  because  of  frequent  contact  and  not  because  of  a 
person’s  adjustment  or  maladjustment. 

There  was  nothing  significant  on  the  attendance 
figures,  except  that  thirty-one  of  the  forty-five  groups 
had  an  average  attendance  between  six  and  fifteen  members, 
as  is  shown  in  Table  VI.  These  attendance  figures  indicate 
that  for  the  most  part  the  size  of  the  groups  at  any  one 

iRay  Johns,  "An  Examination  of  Group  Work  Practices 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1940 
p.  555. 
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^Ray  Johns,  "An  Examination  of  Group  Work  Practices," 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1940, 
p.  555. 
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The  Leaders 


Since  one  group  had  co-leaders,  there  were  forty- 
six  leaders  for  the  forty-five  groups.  These  co-leaders 
filled  out  individual  questionnaires  on  themselves,  but 
otherwise  jointly  answered  questionnaires  pertaining  to 
the  group  and  to  its  members. 

The  leader’s  role  in  individualization  was  examined 
in  the  previous  chapter  where  it  was  indicated  that  leaders 
needed  maturity  and  ability  to  understand  emotional  develop- 
ment as  well  as  diagnostic  skill  in  recognizing  symptoms 
and  patterns  of  maladjustment.  An  examination  of  the  age, 
education,  and  experience  of  the  leaders  who  partook  in 
this  study,  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  these  leaders 
had  that  understanding  and  diagnostic  skill. 

Leaders’  Ages 

Only  four  of  the  leaders  were  eighteen  years  or 
less  in  age.  Thirteen  leaders  were  between  the  ages  of 
nineteen  and  twenty-five  years,  and  twenty-nine  leaders 
were  twenty-five  years  or  more  in  age.  See  Table  VII. 

Although  no  exact  comparison  of  leaders’  ages  for 
this  study  and  leaders  of  other  cities  can  be  made  because 
of  different  age  groupings,  the  leaders  of  this  study  were 
somewhat  older  than  leaders  of  at  least  three  other  cities. 
Johns  reported  that  in  three  major  cities  studied,  twenty- 
six  to  37.4  per  cent  of  all  the  group  leaders  of  those 
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TABLE  VII 
LEADERS’  AGES 


Age  in  Years 

Number  of  Leaders 

Per  Cent  of  all 
Leaders 

18  or  less 

4 

3.7 

19  through  24 

13 

28.3 

25  and  over 

29 

63.0 

Total 

46 

100.0 

2 

cities  were  below  twenty-one  years  in  age.  While  he  found 
evidence  to  challenge  the  affirmation  that  group  leaders 
were  mature  people,  the  evidence  in  this  study  indicates 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  leaders  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  study  were  chronologically  old  enough  to 
understand  individual  behavior  and  emotional  adjustment. 
Thus  their  answers  to  the  questionnaires  on  maladjustment, 
to  be  discussed  in  Chapter  V,  are  probably  more  valid  than 
would  be  those  given  by  average  leaders. 

Leaders’  Education 

In  terms  of  education,  as  indicated  in  Table  VIII, 
twenty-one  of  the  forty-six  leaders,  or  45.6  per  cent,  had 

2Ibid. . pp.  557-558. 
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TABLE  VIII 


EDUCATIONAL 

ACHIEVEMENT 

OF  LEADERS 

School  Level 

Number  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Leaders 

Leaders 

High  school  or  less 

8 

17.4 

One  or  two  years  college 

16 

34.8 

Three  or  four  years  college  14 

30.4 

One  year  or  more  of 
graduate  school 

7 

15.2 

No  answer 

1 

2.2 

Total 

46 

100.0 

three  or  more  years  of  college  education,  and  most  of  these 
twenty-one  had  their  degrees.  Seven  of  them  had  at  least 
one  year  of  graduate  study.  Putting  it  another  way, 
thirty-seven  of  the  forty-six  leaders,  or  eighty  per  cent, 
had  more  than  a high  school  education. 

In  comparison  with  the  educational  achievement  of 
leaders  from  other  cities,  the  leaders  in  this  study  had  a 
much  higher  educational  level.  Johns  found  that  the  number 
of  leaders  with  only  high  school  education  or  less  ranged 
from  twenty-five  per  cent  to  sixty-six  per  cent  of  all 
leaders  studied  in  three  different  cities,  while  in  this 

5Ibid. , p.  558. 
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study  only  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  leaders  had  a high 
school  education  or  less. 

Although  the  above  would  indicate  that  the  leaders 
of  these  agencies  are  older  and  better  educated  than  leaders 
elsewhere,  a cautious  note  should  be  sounded.  Although 
this  may  be  the  case,  one  wonders  if  the  agencies,  quite 
naturally  and  with  no  intention  to  bias,  did  not  select  more 
qualified  leaders  for  the  study,  as  they  would  wish  to  show 
up  well  in  the  findings.  The  high  proportion  of  returns  by 
leaders  is  an  indication  that  the  leaders  in  this  tudy  were 
certainly  more  interested  in  this  research  project  and 
possibly  more  capable  than  those  who  might  have  been  selected 
at  random. 

Figures  of  age  and  educational  achievement  do  not 
tell  very  much,  however,  for  even  if  more  precise  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  years  each  attended  school  were  avail- 
able, the  kind  of  knowledge  and  what  each  leader  learned  in 
terms  of  individual  and  group  psychology  would  still  be  the 
crux  of  the  matter  for  this  study,  and  such  information  was 
not  available. 

With  training  in  emotional  insights  and  diagnostic 
skill  only  recently  entering  the  curricula  of  graduate 
social  work  schools  which  offer  majors  in  group  work,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  while  these  forty-six  leaders  have 
achieved  a higher  educational  level  than  other  leaders. 
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their  educational  backgrounds  probably  are  lacking  in  basic 
knowledge  necessary  to  individualization,  understanding  of 
emotional  development,  and  diagnostic  skill  for  recognizing 
and  helping  maladjusted  children. 

Experience 

The  experience  of  these  leaders  is  shown  in  Table 


IX. 


TABLE  IX 

PREVIOUS  LEADERSHIP  EXPERIENCE  OF  LEADERS 


Years  of  Experience 

Number  of 
Leaders 

Per  Cent  of 
Leaders 

0-6  months 

17 

37.0 

7 months  through  2-j|  years 

3 

6.5 

More  than  years 

25 

54.3 

Not  stated 

1 

2.2 

Total 

46 

100.0 

Seventeen  of  the  forty-six  leaders,  or  thirty-seven 
per  cent,  had  six  months  or  less  leadership  experience. 

This  meant  that  for  most  of  these  seventeen  leaders,  the 
group  they  were  leading  at  the  time  of  this  study  was  their 
first  leadership  experience.  In  contrast,  twenty-five 
leaders,  or  54.3  per  cent,  had  at  least  two  and  a half 
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years  of  previous  leadership  experience.  Thus  the  leaders 
seemed  to  be  new  and  inexperienced  on  one  hand,  and  quite 
experienced  on  the  other.  In  comparison  with  Johns’  find- 
ings, the  leaders  participating  in  this  study  were  slightly 

4 

more  experienced  than  leaders  of  two  other  cities. 

In  terms  of  determining  leaders’  abilities  to 
understand  and  help  individuals,  this  quantitative  analysis 
of  previous  leadership  experience  is  not  very  significant. 
The  quality  of  previous  experience  in  terms  of  supervision 
received  and  training  in  individualization  is  more  important 
than  the  quantitative  accounts;  yet  this  information  is 
unavailable . 

Experience  With  Present  Groups 

Closely  related  to  the  findings  of  previous  leader- 
ship experience  is  the  actual  length  of  time  these  leaders 
were  with  the  groups  studied.  The  validity  of  the  answers 
to  the  Individual  Checklist  Questionnaires  and  to  the  Help 
Given  Questionnaires  depends  considerably  on  the  leader’s 
knowledge  of  the  children  in  the  group  as  well  on  his  matur- 
ity, training,  and  previous  experience.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  ”how  long  were  you  the  leader  of  this  group 
studied?"  twenty-two  indicated  they  were  leaders  of  the 
group  for  less  than  a year,  while  nineteen  indicated  they 

4 Ibid. , p.  558. 
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' had  been  leading  the  same  group  for  two  years  or  more.  Thus, 
almost  half  of  the  leaders  in  this  study  had  had  no  more 
than  a few  months  of  contact  with  the  groups  at  the  time  of 
the  study.  While  comparable  figures  are  unavailable,  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  leaders  elsewhere  have  any 
longer  contact  with  groups.  The  tendency  for  agencies  to 
use  leaders  who  are  transients--either  volunteers  or  paid 
leaders  who  are  attending  colleges--probably  accounts  for 
this  leadership  turnover. 

Paid  and  Volunteer 

To  the  extent  that  a paid  leader  in  comparison  with 
volunteers,  probably  takes  his  work  more  seriously  and 
usually  can  be  called  on  to  keep  records,  attend  supervisory 
conferences,  and  participate  in  staff  meetings  more  regular- 
ly, to  that  extent  is  the  factor  of  payment  of  leaders 
significant  for  this  study.  Nineteen  of  the  leaders  were 
paid  while  twenty-seven  were  volunteers. 

The  Supervisors 

Nineteen  supervisors  from  the  five  agencies  partic- 
ipated in  the  study.  Seventeen  of  them  had  completed  at 
least  two  years  of  college,  and  of  these  seventeen,  ten  had 
completed  one  year  or  more  of  graduate  study.  Eleven  of  the 
nineteen  had  previous  social  work  experience  prior  to  their 
present  positions.  In  terms  of  experience  at  the  agency. 
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TABLE  X 


LENGTH  OF  SUPERVISORS’  ASSOCIATION  WITH  AGENCY 


Years  with  Agency 

Number  of  Supervisors 

Less  than  1 

6 

1 through  2 

2 

5 through  5 

2 

6 and  more 

9 

Total 

19 

Table  X indicates  that  thirteen  supervisors  had  worked  at 
that  agency  at  least  a year;  and  of  these,  nine  had  six  or 
more  years  of  experience  with  the  agency.  Only  six  super- 
visors of  the  nineteen  were  new  and  had  been  at  the  agency 
less  than  a full  year.  It  can  be  assumed  that  by  training, 
previous  experience,  and  by  length  of  association  with  the 
agencies  in  which  they  are  presently  employed,  these  super- 
visors were  less  mobile  and  as  well  trained  to  recognize 
maladjustment  and  aid  leaders  as  in  the  average  group  work 
agency,  where  staffs  are  characterized  by  rapid  turnover 
and  lack  of  complete  social  work  training. 
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Summary  of  Chapter  III 

Five  Greater  Boston  youth  serving  agencies  of  varied 
types  were  selected  for  this  study,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  include  a sample  of  all  the  membership  within  these 
agencies  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  seventeen.  The  five 
agencies  were:  The  Council  For  Greater  Boston  Camp  Fire 

Girls;  Lincoln  House;  Lynn  Jewish  Community  Center;  Roxbury 
Neighborhood  House;  Boy*  s Division,  Huntington  Avenue 
Branch--Y.M.C .A.  All  the  agencies  selected  had  an  interest 
in  research,  a professional  approach,  and  were  known  to 
utilize  the  group  work  method. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  children  from  forty- 
five  groups  participated  in  the  study.  Sixty -nine  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  were  within  the  ten  through  fifteen 
year  old  age  range. 

The  groups  and  children  were  about  evenly  split  as 

to  sex,  although  four  groups  were  co-ed.  Eight  groups  were 

mixed  White  and  Colored,  while  the  remaining  thirty-seven 

groups  were  all  White.  Only  4.5  per  cent  of  the  children 
5 

were  Colored. 

The  groups  tended  to  be  large,  and  over  half  the 
groups  had  sixteen  or  more  enrolled  members.  While  this 

5 

Since  all  non-White  children  were  tabulated 
together,  Negro,  Portugese,  and  Chinese  children  were  grouped 
under  ’’Colored” . The  majority  of  these,  however,  were  Negro. 
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factor  may  have  tended  to  make  it  difficult  for  leaders  to 
know  their  members  as  individuals,  it  was  balanced  by  the 
writer1 s having  the  leaders  with  enrollments  of  more  than 
twenty  select  their  twenty  members  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
attendance  records  and  also  by  the  fact  that  attendance 
averages  were  sufficiently  small  to  enable  a leader  to 
become  acquainted  with  those  in  the  study. 

Forty-six  leaders,  of  whom  over  ninety  per  cent 
were  nineteen  years  of  age  and  over,  participated  in  the 
study.  These  leaders  were  older  than  group  leaders  of 
three  other  large  cities. 

These  leaders  were  also  better  educated  than  group 
leaders  of  other  cities.  Over  eighty  per  cent  had  a high 
school  education  or  more,  and  45.6  per  cent  had  two  or  more 
years  of  college.  Despite  this  high  educational  level, 
however,  there  was  nothing  available  to  indicate  that  the 
education  of  these  leaders  included  training  in  psycholog- 
ical insight  and  diagnostic  skill. 

Although  a majority  of  the  leaders  were  very 
experienced,  many  were  not.  Several  of  the  inexperienced 
leaders  were  leading  a group  for  their  first  time. 

Almost  half  of  the  leaders,  however,  had  been  lead- 
ing the  same  group  for  two  years  or  more  and  thus  should 
have  known  their  members  well. 

Nineteen  supervisors  participated  in  the  study. 
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Almost  all  of  them  had  completed  two  or  more  years  of  college, 
and  over  half  had  one  or  more  years  of  graduate  study. 

More  than  half  of  the  supervisors  had  had  social 
work  experience  previous  to  their  present  jobs;  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  them  had  been  in  the  same  agency  for  at 
least  a full  year  before  this  study  was  made. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE  OF  THE  MALADJUSTMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

In  developing  a questionnaire  that  would  accurately 
give  a picture  of  the  adjustment  and  maladjustment  of  the 
child,  several  difficulties  were  encountered.  First  and 
most  important  was  the  factor  of  choosing  symptoms  that 
actually  indicated  adjustment  and  maladjustment.  The  only 
real  way  to  make  sure  that  the  items  used  in  the  question- 
naire were  valid  would  have  been  to  have  competent 
clinicians  in  the  fields  of  psychiatry  and  clinical 
psychology  select  the  items,  and  obviously  this  was  not 
practical  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  time  required  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  getting  agreement  from  the  clinicians 
themselves . 

Secondly,  even  if  these  symptoms  could  be  ascer- 
tained, how  could  they  be  worded  in  order  to  insure  uniform 
and  objective  replies  from  group  leaders  who  were  without 
special  training  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  the  chil- 
dren only  in  the  one  contact,  the  group  and  the  agency. 
Wickman^ found  that  teachers,  in  a similar  study,  varied  so 
much  in  their  sensitivity  to  behavior  traits  that  their 
answers  to  questionnaires  could  not  be  considered  as 

^2.  K.  Wickman,  Children^  Behavior  and  Teacher's 
Attitudes , p.  47. 
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statistically  reliable.  This  might  be  termed  the  problem 
of  reliability.  This  factor  of  reliability  would  call  for 
an  item  analysis  of  each  trait,  and  this  was  considered 
outside  the  scope  of  this  writer* s method. 

Thus  the  writer  selected  from  the  best  sources 
possible  items  and  traits  of  behavior  and  personality  that 
presumably  indicated  maladjustment,  and  listed  them  in  the 
questionnaire.  (See  Appendix,  questionnaire  1C.)  No 
attempt  was  made  to  group  symptoms  by  their  implication 
for  meaning  or  etiology,  nor  by  behavior  syndromes.  These 
symptoms  were  worded  simply  and  submitted  to  three  sample 
leaders.  Their  reactions  were  such  as  to  cause  the  writer 
to  eliminate  ambiguous  words,  to  eliminate  some  symptoms, 
and  to  insert  degree  words  such  as  "frequently",  "few  or  no 
"excessively",  etc.,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
leaders  checked  only  symptoms  that  occurred  often  enough  to 
be  significant.  While  some  attempt  was  made  to  group 
symptoms  according  to  areas  of  disturbance,  (i.e.,  disturb- 
ance within  the  group,  in  relation  to  the  leader  and  agency 
in  relation  to  program,  and  habits  and  physical  manifesta- 
tions) this  division  of  traits  and  symptoms  into  areas  was 
not  scientifically  worked  out;  nor  were  the  traits  within 

^Ibid.,  and  Eugene  Hewitt  and  Richard  Jenkins, 
Fundamental  Patterns  of  Maladjustment,  pp.  14-15. 
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one  area  mutually  exclusive  of  traits  in  another  area. 

An  additional  weakness  of  the  questionnaire  is  that 
it  does  not  elicit  the  degree  of  severity  of  each  symptom 
other  than  the  general  severity  mentioned  above  to  insure  the 
significance  of  the  symptom.  It  was  felt  that  if  such  degree 
distinctions  as  "severe,"  "mild,”  etc.  were  asked  for  for 
each  symptom  listed,  the  average  club  leader  might  get  con- 
fused; the  time  it  would  take  the  leaders  to  answer  would 
be  excessive;  and  the  leaders'  ability  to  distinguish  sev- 
eral degrees  of  severity  for  each  of  the  sixty-six  items 
would  raise  another  question  of  validity. 

Thus  the  leaders'  replies  to  symptoms  do  not  disting- 
uish the  degree  of  severity.  Children  with  similar  symptoms 
may  actually  have  different  degrees  of  adjustment  or  malad- 
justment; but  such  differences  do  not  show  up  in  this  study. 

In  general,  it  is  apparent  that  the  validity  of  such 
a checklist  for  determining  maladjustment  is  questionable, 
and  at  best  the  replies  can  be  used  only  as  indications  of  ad- 
justment and  maladjustment  and  not  as  clinically  established 
evidence.  Thus  the  writer  makes  no  claims  for  the  findings 
in  Chapter  V and  VI  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  indications 
and  not  established  facts. 

The  literature  on  the  concepts  underlying  personality 
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maladjustment  and  problem  children  is  vast  and  detailed. 
This  paper  will  not  attempt  to  present  these  concepts,  but 
will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  common  agree- 
ment among  writers  that  the  classification  and  explanation 
of  maladjustment  involves  an  analysis  of  several  items: 
the  individual  who  manifests  the  behavior;  the  social  order 
that  declares  the  behavior  unacceptable;  and  the  subjective 
values  and  standards  of  the  persons  making  and  using  the 
definition.3 4 

This  thesis  concerned  itself  with  only  the  first 
item,  the  individual  who  manifests  the  behavior.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  varied  social  and  cultural  milieu  from 
which  the  children  came,  while  undoubtedly  accounting  for 
differences  of  behavior,  was  not  so  extremely  different  as 
to  invalidate  the  study.  Similarily,  it  was  assumed  that 


3 

For  articles  and  books  on  concepts  and  symptoms  of 
maladjusted  and  "problem”  children,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  already  mentioned  books  by  Wickman  and  Hewitt  and 
Jenkins,  as  well  as  to  O.S.  English  and  G.E.J.  Pearson, 
Common  Neuroses  of  Children  and  Adults;  S.R.  Slavson,  Intro 
Auction  to  Group  Therapy;  'Fritz  Redl,  "Clinical  Group  Work 
With.  Children,”  in  Group  Work  and  the  Social  Scene  Today, 
American  Association  of  Group  Work  pamphlet  and  "Diagnostic 
Group  Work,"  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry;  14:53-67, 
January,  1944;  Hyman  Lippmai  , "Treatment  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents," Social  Service  Review,  19:373-380,  September,  1945 

4 

Hewitt  and  Jenkins,  op.cit . , pp.  14-15. 
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the  club  and  activity  leaders  had  standards  that  were  suf- 
ficiently similar  to  permit  uniformity.  While  these  two 
assumptions  may  be  questioned  from  the  viewpoint  of  theo- 
retical research,  again  practicality  and  limits  of  this 
thesis  necessitated  these  assumptions. 

All  told,  sixty-six  items  v/ere  listed.  The  last 
five  were  called  "General  characteristics"  and  were  intended 
to  reveal  the  personality  pattern  rather  than  any  specific 
trait.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  replies  to  items 
62,  63,  and  64,  designed  respectively  to  indicate  depres- 
sion, mood-swings,  and  paranoid  tendencies,  had  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  earlier  answers  and  in  many  cases  were  in 
direct  contradiction  to  these  other  replies.  Therefore, 
the  writer  eliminated  the  replies  to  these  three  personal- 
ity characteristics  and  tabulated  only  the  more  easily  dis- 
cerned characteristics  of  "shyness"  and  "aggressiveness", 
items  65  and  66,  respectively. 

Methods  of  Determining  Adjustment  and  Maladjustment 

Four  methods  of  determining  maladjustment  were  used: 

1.  The  leader  was  asked  to  rate  the  child 
(see  last  statement  in  questionnaire  1C). 

2.  The  supervisor  was  asked  to  rate  the  children 
that  he  knew  (see  questionnaire  2C). 

3.  The  writer  studied  each  questionnaire  (1C) 
and  subjectively  judged  each  child. 
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4.  The  number  of  items  checked  on  questionnaire  1C 
were  counted,  and  the  child  was  rated  according 
to  a formula  of  "so  many  sjpiptoms  equals  a cer- 
tain degree  of  adjustment  or  maladjustment." 

All  four  methods  rated  the  child  in  four  degrees: 
"very  well  adjusted",  "averagely  well  adjusted",  "slightly 
maladjusted",  and  "seriously  maladjusted".  The  wording  on 
the  leader's  questionnaire  was  simplified  and  did  not  refer 
to  adjustment  or  maladjustment,  but  rather  to  such  words 
as:  "gets  along  extremely  well",  "gets  along  fairly  well", 

"gets  along  poorly",  and  "seldom  or  never  gets  along".  It 
was  assumed  that  this  wording  for  the  leaders  was  compara- 
ble to  that  for  the  supervisors,  and  so  the  responses  made 
by  the  leaders  are  compared  in  Chapter  V with  the  ratings 
of  the  other  three  methods. 

The  number-of-factors  method  of  determining  malad- 
justment was  developed  by  the  writer  to  have  an  objective 
yardstick  against  which  to  measure  leaders'  replies.  This 
yardstick  was  obtained  by  sampling  several  questionnaires 
and  comparing  the  leaders'  and  supervisors’  ratings  of  ad- 
justment and  maladjustment,  as  well  as  the  writer’s  sub- 
jective evaluation,  with  the  number  of  symptoms  checked  by 
the  leader  for  these  same  cases.  It  was  thus  determined 
arbitrarily — by  the  writer--that  there  was  general  agree- 
ment among  the  leader,  supervisor,  and  writer  that  one 
through  five  symptoms  indicated  "very  well  adjusted";  six 
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through  eight  symptoms  indicated  "averagely  well  adjusted"; 
nine  through  thirteen  symptoms  indicated  "slightly  malad- 
justed"; and  fourteen  or  more  symptoms  indicated  "extremely 
maladjusted".  By  necessity,  this  objective  number-of-factors 
method  ascribed  equal  importance  to  each  symptom.  It  also 
may  reflect  the  writer’s  own  bias  in  finally  deciding  how 
many  symptoms  were  used  for  each  degree  of  adjustment  or 
maladjustment. 

The  writer  believes  that  of  the  four  methods  used, 
the  least  scientific,  but  perhaps  the  most  valid,  is  that 
of  the  subjective  judgment  by  the  writer.  While  no  arbi- 
trary rule  of  thumb  was  used  by  the  writer  in  rating  the 
child,  certain  criteria  were  kept  in  mind  as  a guide.  These 
criteria  included:  age  and  sex  of  the  child,  kind  of  group, 

seriousness  of  the  symptom  in  relation  to  other  symptoms 
and  the  other  criteria,  and  pattern  of  symptoms.  Thus  if 
a child  of  seven  years  cried,  was  dependent  on  the  leader, 
and  played  or  worked  by  himself,  he  was  not  considered  to 
be  maladjusted  if  he  had  a friend  or  two,  got  along  aver- 
agely well  in  the  group,  and  showed  minor  or  no  physical 
symptoms.  The  specific  traits  mentioned  are  normal  for  an 
average  child  of  seven.  However,  if  these  same  three  traits 
were  to  manifest  themselves  in  a boy  of  seventeen,  the 
writer  might  well  call  this  boy  slightly  maladjusted.  Thus, 
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the  subjective  interpretation  took  into  account  the  quantity, 
seriousness,  and  pattern  of  the  symptoms  in  relation  to  the 
child's  sex,  age,  and  background;  while  the  number-of-fac- 
tors  method  was  limited  to  a quantitative  yardstick  that  had 
little  validity  in  terms  of  dynamics  of  personality  and  that 
falsely  gave  each  symptom  equal  weight. 

The  writer  also  believes  the  subjective  method  to  be 
more  valid  than  the  leaders'  and  supervisors*  ratings  for  the 
following  reasons:  1)  Pew  of  the  leaders  had  any  formal 

training  in  diagnostic  skill  and  their  estimates  of  individ- 
ual adjustment  status  are  probably  less  accurate  than  the 
writer's,  because  the  writer  had  had  some  training  and  ex- 
perience. 2)  The  supervisors  did  not  know  enough  of  the 
children  well  enough  to  rate,  and  although  their  ratings 
might  otherwise  be  accurate,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to 
use  them  as  the  basis  for  comparisons,  since  this  would 
eliminate  about  one-third  of  the  children. 

However,  the  subjective  evaluation  has  two  basic 
weaknesses.  First,  it  is  a secondary  evaluation,  based  on 
leaders'  responses.  Its  validity  depends  on  the  assumption 
that  leaders  gave  accurate  and  consistent  replies  to  the 
checklist  items.  This  assumption  is  later  examined  and 
found  to  have  some  error.  Therefore,  one  basic  weakness  of 
the  subjective  evaluation  is  its  dependency  on  leaders' 
replies  and  its  necessity  to  reflect  all  the  errors  of  their 
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replies.  Second,  being  a subjective  evaluation,  it  is  open 
to  all  the  errors  and  personal  bias  associated  with  subjec- 
tive opinion.  Although  the  writer  attempted  to  be  objec- 
tive, he  is  certain  that  his  own  personal  bias  influenced 
his  interpretation  of  the  leaders*  responses  and  thus  weak- 
ened their  validity. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  two  basic  weaknesses, 
the  subjective  rating  was  probably  the  best  means  available 
for  determining  adjustment  and  maladjustment,  and  was, 
therefore,  selected  as  the  basis  for  f urther  comparisons. 

In  Chapter  V,  which  follows,  the  author  presents 
the  findings  by  all  four  methods  and  compares  the  ratings 
with  each  other — using  the  subjective  rating  as  the  focal 
point. 

Summary  of  Chapter  IV 

The  maladjustment  questionnaire,  1C,  that  was  used 
in  this  thesis,  can  be  questioned  both  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  items  used  and  as  to  the  reliability  of  leader  re- 
sponses. Although  the  items  were  carefully  selected  from 
clinical  material  and  were  worded  simply  after  sample  tests 
to  insure  uniformity  of  responses,  at  best  the  findings  can 
only  indicate  possibilities  of  maladjustment;  and  in  no  way 
can  they  be  considered  as  clinical  evidence. 
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Sixty-six  items  were  selected  as  indications  of  per 

o 

sonal  maladjustment.  These  were  rewarded  to  apply  to  a 
group  situation  and  were  listed  in  a check-list  for  each 
child. 

Four  methods  of  determining  adjustment  and  malad- 
justment status  were  used: 

1 Leaders*  statements 

2 Supervisors’  statements 

3 Writer’s  subjective  evaluation  of  responses 
given  by  leaders 

4 Number  of  factors  checked  by  leaders--a 
specific  number  of  symptoms  indicating  a 
certain  degree  of  adjustment  or  maladjust- 
ment. 

All  four  methods  rated  the  children  in  four  degrees 
"very  well  adjusted;"  "averagely  well  adjusted;"  "slightly 
maladjusted;"  "seriously  maladjusted.” 

The  writer  believes  that  the  most  valid  of  these 
four  methods  was  his  own  subjective  evaluation  of  each  ques 
tionnaire,  despite  its  dependency  on  leaders’  answers  and 
the  possibility  of  subjective  bias. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  ADJUSTMENT  AND  MALADJUSTMENT  FINDINGS 
Subjective  Standard 

Table  XI  portrays  the  findings  of  adjustment  and 
maladjustment  by  use  of  the  writer’s  subjective  standard. 
The  factors  considered  by  the  writer  in  making  his  judgment 
have  already  been  indicated  on  pages  57  and  58. 


TABLE  XI 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  MALADJUSTMENT  FINDINGS  BY  WRITER’S 

SUBJECTIVE  STANDARD 


Degree  of 
Adjustment 

Number  of 
Children 

Per  Cent  of 
Children 

Very  well  adjusted 

287 

60.0 

Averagely  well  adjusted 

74 

15.5 

Slightly  maladjusted 

74 

15.5 

Extremely  maladjusted 

42 

8.3 

Not  evaluated 

1 

0.2 

Total 

478 

100.0 

One  hundred  and  sixteen,  or  24.3  per  cent  of  the  478  chil- 
dren studied  indicated  some  degree  of  maladjustment,  while 
361  or  75.5  per  cent  were  considered  to  be  adjusted.  Of 
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course,  many  of  the  children  in  this  adjusted  category 
showed  some  indications  of  maladjustment  by  having  one  or 
more  symptoms,  but  these  were  either  so  insignificant  or  so 
few  in  number  as  to  warrant  their  exclusion  from  any  class- 
ification of  maladjustment. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  XI  that  sixty  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  were  in  the  "extremely  well  adjusted" 
category.  Since  the  symptoms  within  the  questionnaires 
were  designed  to  indicate  maladjustment  many  more  adjusted 
children  should  be  found  than  maladjusted.  While  this  was 
true,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  should  be  more  "very 
well  adjusted"  than  "averagely  well  adjusted".  If  anything, 
there  should  be  more  "averagely  well  adjusted".  Yet  the 
figures  in  Table  XI  reverse  this. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  subjective  standard  was 
dependent  on  leaders1  checks.  In  many  cases  leaders  failed 
to  check  any  symptoms  for  a child,  or  only  put  down  one  or 
two  such  symptoms.  While  the  reasons  for  their  doing  this 
will  be  discussed  later,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  check  off  symptoms  on 
many  children  weighted  the  writer's  subjective  findings  in 
the  two  "adjusted"  categories. 

The  way  in  which  the  subjective  standard  was  applied 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  cases: 
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Very  Well  Adjusted 


Irving  G.,  white  seventeen-year-old  boy,  was  a 
member  of  a club  that  met  weekly.  Irving  presented 
two  symptoms:  "excessively  clean  and  neat"  and 

"possessive  and  demanding."  However,  he  had  friends, 
related  well  to  the  agency  and  leader,  participated 
in  program,  and  presented  no  outstanding  nervous  symp- 
toms or  habits.  Although  the  symptom  of  "possessive 
and  demanding"  seems  serious,  it  normally  should  have 
created  antagonisms  and  other  maladjustments.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  other  symptoms  indicates  that  Irving’s 
"possessive  and  demanding"  ways  were  not  very  serious, 
or  that  the  leader  was  mistaken. 

Averagely  Well  Adjusted 

Margaret  C.,  white  seven-year-old  girl,  was  a mem- 
ber of  a large  children’s  music  group.  Margaret  pre- 
sented five  symptoms:  "over-talkative; " "possessive 

and  demanding;"  "insists  on  being  first;"  "never  dif- 
fers with  leader:  always  anxious  to  please;"  "very 
restless  and  usually  unable  to  concentrate  long  enough 
to  complete  a project  or  stay  through  group  discussion." 

All  the  symptoms  but  the  last  one  of  being  rest- 
less refer  to  the  child’s  being  egocentric,  self-cen- 
tered, and  demanding  of  adult  attention.  These  symp- 
toms would  be  serious  in  an  older  child  of  late  ado- 
lescence, but  for  a girl  of  seven,  who  is  just  begin- 
ning to  experiment  with  socialization  and  learning  to 
restrain  her  own  desires,  such  indications  of  self- 
centeredness  are  quite  normal  as  part  of  growing  up. 
Hence  this  little  girl  was  classified  as  "averagely 
well"  adjusted  because  the  symptoms  represented  a pat- 
tern that  was  normal  for  her  age. 

Slightly  Maladjusted 

Dianne  G.,  white  eleven-year-old  girl,  was  a mem- 
ber of  a small  club  group.  She  presented  several 
symptoms:  "has  few  or  no  real  friends,"  chosen  last 

for  activities,  and  seldom  or  never  chosen  for  posi- 
tions of  leadership,"  "seldom  defends  himself,"  "gen- 
erally lacks  enthusiasm  for  activities  or  groups  plans," 
"seldom  partakes  in  activities,  discussion,  or  group 
projects,"  "always  works  by  himself  and  takes  no  in- 
terest in  what  others  are  doing,"  "is  excessively  clean 
and  neat,"  "is  excessively  modest." 
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From  these  comments,  Dianne  seems  to  be  a shy,  re- 
tiring, and  passive  girl  who  is  a "lone-wolf”  among 
others.  Despite  these  many  serious  symptoms,  she  was 
accepted  by  others,  was  not  criticized  or  picked  on; 
participated  in  her  own  way  In  activities;  had  a good 
relationship  to  leader  and  agency;  and  presented  no 
serious  habits  or  physical  manifestations.  Further, 
Dianne  was  only  eleven  years  old,  and  while  her  symp- 
toms are  serious,  they  are  not  as  "fixed"  as  they 
would  be  in  an  older  child.  For  these  reasons  the 
writer  classified  Dianne  as  a "slightly  maladjusted" 
child,  although  Dianne’s  case  was  one  that  bordered 
on  a more  severe  classification. 

Extremely  Maladjusted 

Marie  T.,  Portuguese  sixteen-year-old  girl,  was  a 
member  of  an  activity  group.  She  presented  many  symp- 
toms: "has  few  or  no  real  friends  in  the  group;"  "is 

frequently  picked  on  and  criticized  by  others;"  "tol- 
erated, but  not  accepted;"  "frequently  laughed  at;" 
"chosen  last  for  activities,  and  seldom  or  never 
chosen  for  positions  of  leadership;"  "contributes  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  group  thinking;"  "never  differs  with 
leader;"  "always  anxious  to  please;"  "seeks  to  touch 
or  be  near  leader  more  than  average;"  "frequently 
tattles  on  others  to  leader;"  "seldom  partakes  in  ac- 
tivities, discussion  or  group  projects;"  "always  works 
by  himself  and  takes  no  interest  in  what  others  are 
doing;"  "seems  to  have  excessive  daydreams;"  "has  ex- 
cessive fears  . . .;"  "is  excessively  modest." 

With  so  many  symptoms  of  a serious  sort  with  a 
girl  this  age,  the  classification  of  "extremely  malad- 
justed" was  clear.  Her  maladjustment  shows  itself  in 
all  areas:  with  the  group;  with  the  leader  and  agency; 
in  the  program;  and  in  the  area  of  habits.  She  not 
only  has  no  friends,  as  a "neuter"  child  might,  but 
they  reject  her,  making  her  an  "isolate."1  Her  age  of 
sixteen  indicates  a possible  "full-blown"  and  well- 
developed  pattern  of  maladjustment. 


^ S.R.  Slavson,  An  Introduction  To  Group  Therapy, 
pp.  119-120. 
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Agency  Variations 

The  agencies  varied  considerably  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  children  who  indicated  adjustment  and  maladjustment. 
Table  XII  shows  these  variations  for  the  maladjustment 
classifications.  The  "extremely  maladjusted"  and  the 
"slightly  maladjusted"  were  added  together,  and  the  fig- 
ures given  are  the  sum  for  both  categories.  It  will  be 
noted  in  Table  XII  that  while  Lincoln  House,  a settlement, 
had  the  highest  proportion  of  children  found  maladjusted, 
the  other  settlement  house,  Roxbury  Neighborhood  House, 
was  third  from  the  highest  in  the  proportion  found  mal- 
adjusted. Certainly  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  that 
settlement  houses,  or  any  other  type  of  agency,  have  more 
maladjusted  clientele,  for  the  above  evidence  would  contra- 
dict any  such  assumption;  and,  besides,  the  number  of 
agencies  used  were  too  few. 

Several  factors  might  account  for  these  variations: 
One,  certain  agencies  may  accidentally  have  selected  groups 
with  more  maladjustment  than  did  other  agencies;  two,  the 
leaders  of  the  agencies  varied  in  their  ability  to  select 

and  check  maladjustment  symptoms and  in  those  agencies 

where  the  leaders  checked  more  symptoms,  the  maladjustment 
findings  were  higher;  three,  assuming  an  equality  of 
leaders’  abilities  and  a random  cross-section  selection 
of  children  for  the  study,  the  agencies  do  have  wide 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  MALADJUSTED  CHILDREN  IN  EACH  AGENCY, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  SUBJECTIVE  STANDARD 
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variations  in  the  numbers  of  maladjusted  clientele.  If 
these  real  differences  do  exist,  neighborhood  variations  in 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  setting  may  account  for 
these  differences.  More  research  seems  needed  to  explain 
these  variations  with  any  accuracy. 

Numb er-Of -Factors -Standard 
The  rating  of  children  by  the  number  of  symptoms 
checked  for  them  was  an  attempt  to  have  an  objective  yard- 
stick against  which  to  check  the  degree  of  adjustment.  The 
basic  weakness  of  this  method  is  the  equal  weight  given 
each  symptom.  One  through  five  symptoms  indicated  "very 
well"  adjusted;  six  through  eight  symptoms  indicated 
"averagely  well"  adjusted;  nine  through  fourteen  symptoms 
indicated  "slightly"  maladjusted;  and  fourteen  or  more 
symptoms  indicated  "extremely"  maladjusted.  The  findings 
are  indicated  in  Table  XIII. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  children,  or  78.4 
per  cent,  were  "adjusted,"  while  102  children,  or  21.3  per 
cent,  were  "maladjusted." 

The  agency  variations  were  very  similar  to  those 
already  indicated  for  the  subjective  standard  and  so  will 


not  be  included. 
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TABLE  XIII 


ADJUSTMENT  AND  MALADJUSTMENT  FINDINGS  BY 
NUMBER- OF-FACTORS  STANDARD 


Adjustment  Rating 

Number  of 
Children 

Per  Cent  of 
Children 

Very  well  adjusted 

329 

68.8 

Averagely  well  adjusted 

46 

9.7 

Slightly  maladjusted 

55 

11.5 

Extremely  maladjusted 

47 

9.8 

Not  judged 

1 

0.2 

Total 

478 

100.0 

Leaders'  Standard 

The  leaders'  judgments  of  children's  ability  to 
get  along  in  the  group  and  agency  w ere  tabulated  and  are 
shown  in  Table  XIV.  While  the  categories  used  here  were 
slightly  different  in  wording  than  the  categories  used  for 
the  other  standards  of  determining  adjustment  and  maladjust- 
ment, it  has  been  explained  previously  that  the  wording  for 
the  leaders  was  purposeful  and  is  comparable  to  the  other 
categories . 

Table  XIV  indicates  that  428  of  the  478  total  num- 
ber of  children,  or  89.6  per  cent,  were  considered  to  get 
along  "very”  or  "f airly"  well  by  the  leaders,  and  only 
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forty-six  children,  or  9.6  per  cent,  were  judged  to  get 
along  "poorly"  or  "seldom"  or  "never". 

TABLE  XIV 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  MALADJUSTMENT  FINDINGS  BY  LEADERS’  STANDARD 


Adjustment  Rating 

Number  of 
Children 

Per  Cent  of 
Children 

Gets  along  very  well 

256 

49.4 

Gets  along  fairly  well 

192 

40.3 

Gets  along  poorly 

43 

9.0 

Seldom  or  never  gets  along 

3 

0.6 

Not  judged 

4 

0.7 

Total 

478 

100.0 

These  results  indicate  that  the  leaders  found  many 
less  maladjusted  children  than  were  found  by  the  writer  or 
the  number-of -factors  standard.  They  also  indicate  that 
leaders,  when  asked  to  give  their  opinions  on  adjustment 
status,  rated  more  children  as  getting  along  "very  well" 
than  "averagely  well",  a fact  that  is  contradictory  to 
normal  expectations.  Ordinarily  one  could  expect  more 
children  to  get  along  "fairly  well"  than  "very  well",  since 
"fairly  well"  refers  to  the  average  or  usual.  This  leader 
tendency  is  part  of  the  same  leader  pattern  of  leniency 
already  mentioned  where  leaders  failed  to  check  symptoms 
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on  many  children,  thus  increasing  the  proportion  of  children 
in  the  "extremely  well  adjusted"  category  as  measured  by 
the  writer’s  standard. 

Agency  Variations 

The  differences  between  leaders’  ratings  for  mal- 
adjustment from  the  different  agencies  are  shown  in  Table 
XV.  The  children  who  were  rated  as  getting  along  "poorly" 
and  "seldom  or  never  getting  along",  are  added  together 
and  the  figures  given  are  for  the  sum  of  both  of  these 
categories  under  the  title  of  "maladjusted"  children. 

TABLE  XV 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  MALADJUSTED  CHILDREN  IN 
EACH  AGENCY,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LEADERS’  STANDARD 


Agency 

Number  of 
Maladjusted 
Children 

Number  of 
Children 
in  Study 

Per  Cent  of 
Children 
Judged 
Maladjusted 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

11 

99 

11.1 

Lincoln  House 

15 

88 

14.8 

Lynn  Jewish  Community 
Center 

5 

94 

5.3 

Roxbury  Neighborhood 
House 

11 

107 

10.3 

Y.M.C.A. 

6 

90 

6.7 

Total 

46 

478 

48.2 

• 
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The  agency  variations  among  leaders*  ratings  are 
the  same  as  the  variations  by  the  writer’s  subjective  rat- 
ing. (See  Table  XII).  However,  there  is  one  notable 
exception.  Whereas  on  the  writer*  s subjective  rating  the 
Y.M.C.A.  had  the  third  highest  proportion  of  maladjusted 
children,  by  their  leaders*  ratings  they  have  the  fourth 
highest  proportion.  In  other  words,  the  "Y"  leaders  rated 
their  children  much  less  severely  than  did  the  writer,  and 
also  less  severely  than  did  the  other  leaders  who  generally 
were  more  lenient  in  their  ratings  than  the  writer. 

Leaders’  Acceptance  of  the  Study 

Perhaps  some  indication  of  the  leaders’  acceptance 
of  the  study,  as  well  as  some  indication  of  their  ability 
to  recognize  symptoms  is  shown  in  the  number  of  cases  that 
they  did  not  check  at  all.  While  it  is  likely  that  a few 
children  validly  had  few  symptoms  of  maladjustment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  many  children  were  so  well  adjusted  as  to 
receive  "clean  slates"  of  not  a single  check. 

A total  of  forty-eight  children  from  forty-five 
groups  were  given  "clean  slates"  by  nineteen  different 
leaders.  Since  it  might  be  natural  for  a leader  to  give 
one  or  two  such  "clean  slates"  per  average  group,  an 
arbitrary  figure  of  three  such  "clean  slates"  for  a group 
was  taken  as  probably  excessive. 

In  analyzing  the  groups  which  had  three  or  more 
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’’clean  slates”  it  was  found  that  no  such  group  had  more 
than  twelve  members  enrolled.  Thus  the  arbitrary  figure 
of  three  cases  as  an  index  of  excess  represents  one  quarter 
or  more  of  any  one  of  the  groups  and  seems  justified. 

Seven  leaders  were  found  who  had  given  "clean 
slates"  to  three  or  more  children.  This  indicates  that 
the  children  of  these  groups  were  either  near-perfect  or 
that  the  leaders  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  recognize  and 
indicate  maladjustment  symptoms.  It  is  of  interest  that 
two  of  the  agencies  together  account  for  six  such  leaders 
and  that  both  of  these  agencies  have  a low  proportion  of 
maladjustment  by  the  leaders’  ratings. 

Reasons  for  leaders  giving  so  many  "clean  slates", 
and  checking  so  few  symptoms,  and  finding  so  many  "very 
well  adjusted"  instead  of  "averagely  well  adjusted",  might 
include:  their  rejection  of  the  study;  their  inability  to 

recognize  such  symptoms  even  when  they  are  pointed  out  in 
a check-list;  their  natural  desire  to  indicate  that  most 
of  their  children  are  "normal"  and  well  adjusted;  and  a 
tendency  many  leaders  have  for  thinking  the  best  of  their 
children.  In  addition  to  their  wanting  to  see  their 
agencies  present  what  they,  as  leaders,  would  think  to  be 
a favorable  picture,  they  might  also  have  been  fearful 
that  supervisors  would  think  them  failures  if  they  had 
many  children  within  their  groups  who  were  maladjusted. 
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These  seven  leaders,  then,  perhaps  have  lessened 


the  total  amount  of  maladjustment  that  otherwise  probably 
exists  and .given  the  agencies  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated lower  numbers  of  maladjusted  children.  From  the  view- 
point of  agency  function  and  service,  these  leaders  also 
lessen  the  agencies'  opportunity  to  provide  individual  help 
because  these  few  leaders  are  seemingly  weak  in  diagnostic 
skill. 


Supervisors'  Ratings 

As  explained  in  Chapter  IV,  the  supervisors  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  they  knew  each  child 
and  then,  if  they  knew  the  child  "averagely  well"  or  "very 
well",  to  indicate  their  rating  of  the  child's  adjustment. 
Table  XVI  indicates  the  supervisors'  knowledge  of  the 
children  by  agency. 

Supervisors  said  they  knew  67.6  per  cent  of  the 
478  children  studied  well  enough  to  indicate  some  opinion 
about  their  adjustment.  Conversely,  the  supervisors 
indicated  that  they  could  not  pass  on  149  children' s 
adjustment,  or  31.1  per  cent  of  the  cases,  because  they  did 
not  know  them  well  enough.  It  is  of  interest  that  the 
supervisors  of  the  two  settlement  houses  seemed  to  know 
more  of  their  children  well,  while  the  supervisors  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls--the  two  agencies  with 
the  most  decentralization  of  program--did  not  know  their 


TABLE  XVI 


SUPERVISORS'  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHILDREN  BY  AGENCY 


Agency  Agency  Totals  of 

All 


Supervisors* 
Knowledge  of 
Child 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Lincoln  House 

Lynn  C 

. c. 

Roxbury  N.  H. 

Y 

M.C.A. 

Agencies 

No.  of 
Children 

Per  Cent 
Children 
Studied 

No.  of 
Children 

Per  Cent 
Children 
Studied 

No.  of 
Children 

Per  Cent 
Children 
Studied 

No.  of 
Children 

Per  Cent 
Children 
Studied 

No.  of 
Children 

Per  Cent 
Children 
Studied 

No.  of 
Children 

Per  Cent 
Children 
Studied 

No  knowledge 

37 

37./+ 

0 

0 

5 

5.3 

0 

0 

3 

3.3 

1+5 

9.1+ 

By  sight  only 

26 

26.3 

5 

5.7 

25 

26.6 

10 

9.3 

38 

1+2.2 

101+. 

21.7 

Averagely  well 

30 

30.3 

21+ 

27.3 

2i+ 

25.5 

19 

17.8 

1+1+ 

1+9.0 

ll+l 

29.5 

Very  well 

1 

1.0 

59 

67.0 

i+o 

1+2.6 

78 

72.9 

1+ 

1+.1+ 

182 

38.1 

Not  answered 

5 

5.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.1 

6 

1.3 

Total 

99 

100.0 

88 

100.0 

9i+ 

100.0 

107 

100 

90 

100.0 

I+78 

100.0 

' 
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children  as  well.  While  one  might  say,  therefore,  that 
agencies  with  a "fixed"  center  of  operation  seem  to  know 
their  children  better  than  those  with  a decentralized  pro- 
gram, which  is  what  would  be  expected,  the  number  of 
agencies  studied  was  small,  and  a conclusion  such  as  this 
is  at  best  only  suggestive  and  tentative. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of 
children  rated  by  the  supervisors  as  adjusted  and  maladjusted. 

TABLE  XVII 

SUPERVISORS'  ADJUSTMENT  AND  MALADJUSTMENT  FINDINGS  OF  THE 
529  CHILDREN  KNOWN  "AVERAGELY  WELL"  OR  "VERY  WELL" 


Adjustment  Rating 

Number  of 
Children 

Per  Cent  of 
Children  Known 
by  Supervisor 

Very  well  adjusted 

150 

45.6 

Averagely  well  adjusted 

117 

35.6 

Slightly  maladjusted 

49 

14.9 

Extremely  maladjusted 

6 

1.8 

Not  rated 

7 

2.1 

Total 

329 

100.0 

The  percentage  was  figured  for  only  the  329  chil- 
dren that  the  supervisors  knew  v/ell  enough  to  rate.  These 
percentages  are  comparable  to  the  findings  of  the  other 
three  standards. 
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Of  the  329  children  that  the  supervisors  knew  well 

enough  to  rate,  267  or  81.2  per  cent  were  thought  to  be 

adjusted,  while  fifty-five,  or  16.7  per  cent  were  considered 

2 

to  have  some  degree  of  maladjustment. 

An  analysis  of  the  findings  indicates  that  there 
was  no  striking  variation  among  the  supervisors  from  the 
different  agencies  in  their  ratings.  Further,  a comparison 
would  have  been  difficult  to  make  since  the  supervisors 
varied  in  the  numbers  of  children  with  whom  they  worked 
and  in  the  proportion  of  these  children  each  knew. 

Comparison  of  the  Findings  by  the  Four  Standards 
The  four  standards  are  compared  in  Table  XVIII. 

As  can  be  seen,  there  is  a very  close  relationship  between 
the  subjective  rating  of  the  writer  and  the  number-of -factors 
standard.  The  subjective  standard  rated  75.5  per  cent  of 
all  children  as  adjusted,  while  the  number-of-f actors 
standard  rated  78.5  per  cent  of  all  children  as  adjusted. 
There  was,  thus,  a difference  of  only  three  per  cent. 
Similarly,  there  was  a close  approximation  of  results  for 
the  children  judged  maladjusted  on  the  two  standards,  and 
again  the  number-of-factors  standard  was  somewhat  more 

__ 

The  two  degrees  of  adjustment  and  maladjustment 
are  totaled  to  obtain  these  figures. 
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lenient  than  the  subjective  rating  standard. 


TABLE  XVIII 

A COMPARISON  OF  THE  ADJUSTMENT  AND  MALADJUSTMENT  FINDINGS 

BY  THE  FOUR  RATINGS 


Adjustment  Rating 

Per  Cent  by 
Subjective 
Rating 

Per  Cent  by 
Number-of- 
Factors 
Rating 

Per  Cent  by 
Leader 
Rating 

Per  Cent  by 
Supervisors ' 
Ratings* 

Adjusted 

75-5 

78.5 

89.7 

81.2 

Very  well  adjusted 

60.0 

68.8 

U9-U 

1+5.6 

Averagely  well  adjusted  15 • 5 

9.7 

U0.3 

35.6 

Not  adjusted 

Sh.3 

21.3 

9.6 

16.7 

Slightly  maladjusted 

15.5 

11.5 

9.0 

1U.9 

Extremely  maladjusted 

8.8 

9.8 

.6 

1.8 

Not  judged 

0.2 

0.2 

•7 

2.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

♦The  Supervisors'  Rating  percentages  used  in  this  table  were  those  calcu- 
lated for  only  the  cases  they  knew  and  rated.  Thus  the  supervisors'  ratings 
were  made  for  fewer  children  than  the  other  three  ratings,  and  the  percent- 
ages given  are  probably  skewed  in  the  direction  of  maladjustment  since  the 
” difficult”  children  might  more  likely  come  to  the  supervisors'  attention 
than  the  adjusted. 
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A comparison  of  the  subjective  ratings  with  the  su- 
pervisors’ ratings  shows  many  marked  differences.  As  against 
the  75.5  per  cent  children  rated  as  adjusted  by  the  subject- 
ive rating,  the  supervisors  rated  81.2  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren as  adjusted,  a difference  of  5.7  per  cent.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  supervisors  were  more  lenient  than  the 
writer  in  their  ratings.  However,  an  examination  of  the 
categories  "very  well  adjusted"  and  "averagely  well  adjusted" 
indicates  that  this  is  not  true  for  all  the  categories.  The 
subjective  standard  rated  only  15.5  per  cent  of  the  children 
as  "averagely  well  adjusted",  while  the  supervisors  found 
55.5  per  cent  of  the  children  to  be  "averagely  well  adjusted". 
In  contradiction  to  this  leniency  by  the  supervisor,  the  sub- 
jective standard  was  more  lenient  than  the  supervisors'  rat- 
ings for  the  category  of  "very  well  adjusted"  where  the  rat- 
ings were  sixty  per  cent  and  45.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

Thus,  while  the  writer’s  subjective  standard  was  generally 
more  severe  than  the  supervisors’  standard,  this  was  not 
true  for  all  categories  of  adjustment;  and  the  contradiction 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  "very  well  adjusted"  cate- 
gory. 

It  already  has  been  indicated,  however,  that  the 
subjective  standard’s  findings  were  not  too  accurate  for 
this  "very  well  adjusted"  category  because  leaders  failed 
to  indicate  maladjustment  symptoms  or  rejected  the  study. 
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Thus  the  supervisors’  findings  of  more  children  in  the  "av- 
eragely well  adjusted"  category  are  probably  more  valid  than 
the  findings  of  the  writer’s  subjective  evaluation. 

A comparison  between  the  subjective  standard  and  the 
leaders’  standard  reveals  the  most  marked  contrast  between 
all  the  standards.  Again  the  writer’s  subjective  standard 
was  generally  more  severe.  But,  as  with  the  supervisors’ 
ratings,  the  leaders  did  not  find  as  high  a percentage  of 
children  in  the  "very  well  adjusted"  category  as  did  the 
writer.  The  leaders’  ratings  also  had  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  children  rated  as  "averagely  well  adjusted"  and  the 
fewest,  as  "maladjusted".  While  the  subjective  standard 
found  24.3  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  "maladjust- 
ment" categories,  the  leaders  found  only  9.6  per  cent  in  the 
same  categories,  a marked  difference  of  14.7  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  leaders  tended  to  label  almost  all  their 
children  as  adjusted,  but  in  so  doing  shyed  away  from  the 
extreme  of  "very  well  adjusted". 

A comparison  of  leaders  and  supervisors’  ratings 
shows  more  similarity  than  between  either  of  these  with  the 
subjective  or  number-of-f actors  rating.  Both  leaders  and 
supervisors  found  high  proportions  of  children  in  the  non- 
extreme and  "averagely  well  adjusted"  group  and  a low  pro- 
portion of  children  in  the  "extremely  maladjusted"  category. 
The  only  difference  between  the  leaders’  and  supervisors’ 
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ratings  that  is  worth  noting  is  that  the  supervisors  found 
a larger  proportion  of  children  in  the  ’’slightly  maladjusted” 
classification. 

Although  Table  XVIII  gives  percentage  figures  to  in- 
dicate the  proportion  of  children  found  in  each  category  by 
each  standard,  the  figures  are  averages  and  indicate  but  gen- 
eral findings.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  many  in- 
dividual cases  where  the  classifications  were  contrary  to 
the  general  findings.  Thus,  while  the  subjective  standard 
was  generally  the  most  severe  in  rating  children  on  adjust- 
ment, there  were  many  cases  where  one  or  more  of  the  other 
standards  was  more  severe.  The  general  figures  given  then, 
are  only  averages  and  indications  of  the  standards  for  the 
whole  group.  They  tend  to  obscure  individual  variations 
from  the  general  findings. 

Summary  of  Chapter  V 

Children  were  judged  in  four  degrees  of  adjustment 
by  leaders,  supervisors,  the  writer,  and  by  an  objective 
standard  based  on  the  number  of  symptoms  presented.  Of 
these  four  ratings,  the  writer  believes  that  his  subjective 
standard  was  the  most  valid,  although  it  erred  in  disting- 
uishing between  the  two  adjustment  categories. 

As  many  as  twenty  per  cent  of  the  children  seemed 
maladjusted  by  the  subjective  and  number-of-f actors  standards. 
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Although  the  proportion  of  children  from  each  agency 
classified  as  being  maladjusted  by  the  writer’s  subjective 
rating  varied  considerably,  there  were  too  few  agencies  and 
too  many  variables  to  find  any  basis  for  these  variations. 

Of  the  f our  ratings,  the  leaders  were  the  most  len- 
ient in  their  judgments,  rating  slightly  less  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  children  as  adjusted,  and  slightly  less  than 
ten  per  cent  as  maladjusted.  With  few  exceptions,  leaders 
from  various  agencies  were  consistent  in  this  pattern  of  len- 
ient ratings.  Hov/ever,  there  were  seven  leaders  who  were  so 
lenient  that  they  gave  one-quarter  or  more  of  their  children 
’’clean  slates”  by  failing  to  check  a single  symptom  for 
these  children.  These  leaders  probably  either  rejected  the 
study  or  had  little  diagnostic  skill,  or  they  were  fearful 
of  indicating  maladjusted  children  in  their  group;  and  they 
tended  to  weight  the  leaders’  ratings  heavily  to  the  side  of 
leniency.  They  also  gave  the  agencies  with  which  they  were 
associated  a picture  of  having  fewer  maladjusted  children 
than  is  probably  true  for  these  agencies. 

Supervisors  were  asked  first  to  indicate  the  number 
of  children  they  knew  well  enough  to  rate.  They  indicated 
that  they  knew  67.6  per  cent,  or  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
children  well  enough.  The  supervisors  in  the  settlement 
houses  knew  more  children  than  did  the  supervisors  from  the 
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other  agencies.  The  supervisors  were  more  lenient  than  the 
subjective  and  number-of-f actors  ratings,  but  more  severe 
than  the  leaders'  ratings.  Of  the  children  they  rated,  they 
found  81.2  per  cent  as  being  adjusted  and  16.7  per  cent  as 
being  maladjusted. 

In  terms  of  comparisons,  the  writer's  subjective  rat- 
ing found  the  most  maladjusted  children,  followed  in  respect- 
ive order  by  the  number-of-f actors  standard,  the  supervisors' 
ratings,  and  the  leaders'  ratings.  With  the  subjective 
standard  as  the  base,  there  was  general  agreement  with  the 
number-of -factors  standard,  less  agreement  with  the  super- 
visors, and  least  agreement  with  the  leaders. 

Both  leaders  and  supervisors  seemed  cautious  of 
labeling  their  children  as  "extremely  maladjusted",  and 
both  selected  the  "averagely  well  adjusted"  category  more 
frequently  than  did  the  other  two  ratings,  even  though  in 
many  cases  the  children  had  very  few  or  no  symptoms  checked. 
Apparently  a child  could  exhibit  few  symptoms  of  maladjust- 
ment and  still  not  be  "extremely  well  adjusted".  There  prob- 
ably is  a subjective  quality  of  adjustment  and  maladjustment 
in  a person  that  cannot  be  indicated  by  a questionnaire.  In 
their  ratings  of  "very  well  adjusted"  and  "averagely  well 
adjusted",  leaders  and  supervisors  were  probably  more  cor- 
rect than  the  writer's  subjective  rating. 
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On  some  categories  of  adjustment  rating,  the  findings 
reversed  the  general  trends  and  agreements;  and,  in  individ- 
ual cases,  there  were  many  contradictions  to  these  general- 
ized conclusions. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MALADJUSTED  CHILDREN 


In  developing  characteristics  of  the  maladjusted, 
the  children  judged  maladjusted  by  the  writer  were  taken. 
Since  there  were  but  116  of  them,  any  characteristics  as- 
cribed to  these  children  cannot  be  taken  as  applying  to  all 
maladjusted  children,  for  the  numbers  are  too  few.  Further, 
the  sample  was  not  a random  one,  and  except  in  a general 
way,  it  does  not  represent  the  seven  through  eighteen  year 
old  clientele  of  all  youth-serving  agencies  practicing 
group  work.  Nevertheless,  the  findings  may  be  indicative 
rather  than  absolute,  and  they  suggest  possible  areas  for 
exploration. 


Individual  Characteristics 


Age 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  maladjusted  children  for 
each  age  division  and  a comparison  of  the  per  cent  malad- 
justed per  age  category  with  the  proportion  for  the  same 
age  group  for  the  entire  study  is  shown  in  Table  XIX* 

Table  XIX  indicates  that  there  were,  proportionately, 
more  maladjusted  children  in  the  younger  ages.  For  instance, 
11.7  per  cent  of  all  children  were  seven  to  nine  years  old. 
However,  the  proportion  of  maladjusted  children  for  this 
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same  seven  to  nine  year  old  category  was  19.8  per  cent,  a 
difference  of  8.1  per  cent.  Conversely,  there  were  fewer 
children  found  to  be  maladjusted  in  the  older  ages  in  pro- 
portion to  their  total  numbers.  An  example  of  this  is  in 
the  oldest  age  category,  sixteen  and  over.  There  were  14.9 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  who  were  sixteen  and  over,  yet 
only  8.6  per  cent  of  the  maladjusted  children  were  in  this 
age  range. 


TABLE  XIX 

A COMPARISON  OF  AGE  DIVISIONS  BETWEEN  THE  MALADJUSTED 


CHILDREN 

AND  THE  TOTAL 

GROUP 

Ages  in  Years 

All 

No. 

Children 
Per  Cent 

Maladjusted  Children 
No.  Per  Cent 

7 to  9 

56 

11.7 

23 

19.8 

10  to  12 

162 

33.9 

43 

37.1 

13  to  15 

168 

35.1 

135 

30.2 

16  and  over 

71 

14.9 

10 

8.6 

not  given 

21 

4.4 

5 

4.3 

Total 

478 

100.0 

216 

100.0 

An  explanation  of  these  findings  of  more  maladjust- 
ment within  the  younger  children  can  only  be  tentative. 

The  writer  would  like  to  suggest  three  possibilities: 
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1.  The  younger  children  actually  were  more  malad- 
justed and  the  findings  reflect  a chance  selection  of  many 
maladjusted  younger  children  in  this  particular  study* 

2.  The  subjective  standard  was  applied  too  severely 
to  these  children,  indicating  a bias  by  the  writer. 

3.  Younger  children  actually  exhibit  more  symptoms 
of  maladjustment  and  were  classified  correctly.  However, 
such  symptoms  of  maladjustment  in  younger  children  are  more 
tentative  and  indicate  trends  of  maladjustment  rather  than 
actual  maladjustment  because  these  symptoms  are  less  estab- 
lished and  less  serious  for  younger  children.  To  put  this 
last  point  another  way,  the  same  criteria  may  not  be  appli- 
cable to  children  of  all  ages. 

Sex 

A comparison  of  the  sex  division  within  the  malad- 
justed children  with  the  sex  division  for  all  the  children 
is  shown  in  Table  XX. 


TABLE  XX 

A COMPARISON  OP  SEX  DIVISIONS  BETWEEN  THE  MALADJUSTED 
CHILDREN  AND  THE  TOTAL  GROUP 


Sex 

All 

No. 

Children 
Per  Cent 

Maladjusted  Children 
No.  Per  Cent 

Male 

247 

51.7 

55 

47.3 

Femal  e 

231 

48.3 

61 

52.6 

Total 

478 

100.0 

116 

99.9 
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Quite  contrary  to  the  usual  complaint  that  "boys  are 
more  difficult  than  girls,"  Table  XX  indicates  that  girls 
were  proportionately  more  maladjusted  than  boys*  Girls  made 
up  48.3  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  study,  yet  52.6 
per  cent  of  the  maladjusted  children  were  girls,  a difference 
of  4.3  per  cent.  There  was  nothing  available  to  the  writer 
to  account  for  this  difference,  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  findings  represent  a chance  occurrence.  Certainly  more 
research  would  have  to  be  done  to  establish  the  idea  that 
girls  using  group  work  agencies  are  more  maladjusted  than 
boys. 

Race 

Of  the  116  maladjusted  children,  102,  or  87.9  per 
cent  were  white;  while  10  or  8.7  per  cent  were  Negro  or 
other.  These  percentages  compare  closely  with  the  propor- 
tions of  white,  Negro,  and  other  children  in  the  total  study, 
(see  Table  IV.)  However,  there  seems  to  be  a somewhat  higher 
proportion  of  Negro  children  who  were  maladjusted.  This  was 
to  be  expected  as  in  most  cases  these  Negro  children  were 
few  in  numbers  and  held  a minority  status  within  an  otherwise 
"White"  club  or  agency. 

Group  Characteristics 

Many  questions  were  asked  of  the  club  leaders  relat- 
ing to  the  size,  organizational  structure,  and  the  kind  of 
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groups  they  led.  (see  questionnaire  IB  in  appendix.)  These 
were  intended  to  provide  not  only  material  describing  the 
groups,  but  to  serve  as  a basis  for  determining  whether  mal- 
adjusted children  tended  to  seek  out  special  kinds  of  groups 
in  size,  program,  and  club  structure.  However,  an  analysis 
of  the  results  indicate  that  the  findings  are  meaningless 
because  most  of  the  agencies  offered  but  one  kind  of  group, 
and  thus  children  of  that  agency- -whether  adjusted  or  mal- 
adjusted— all  had  joined  similar  groups.  In  the  Camp  Fire 
G-irls,  for  example,  all  the  groups  were  club  groups,  of  sim- 
ilar size,  and  with  similar  program  and  organizational 
structure.  Thus  the  question  of  which  kind  of  groups  do 
maladjusted  children  join  has  no  relationship  to  this  agency, 
because  the  girls  had  no  choice.  The  same  was  true  in  most 
of  the  other  agencies.  Agency  structure  and  pattern  of  or- 
ganization seemed  to  determine  the  kind  and  size  of  groups 
meeting  in  the  agencies. 

Areas  of  Maladjustment 

An  attempt  was  made  to  group  the  symptoms  of  malad- 
justment on  Questionnaire  1C  within  four  subgroupings  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  maladjusted  children  presented 
their  maladjustment  in  certain  areas.  These  areas  were: 
’’relationships  within  the  group;”  ’’relationships  to  the 
leader  and  to  the  agency;”  ”participation  in  activities  or 
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club  program;”  and  maladjustment  in  relation  to  "habits  and 
physical  manifestations.”  (see  appendix.  Questionnaire  1C.) 
This  four-section  division  had  little  validity,  however,  as 
many  of  the  symptoms  requested  might  have  fitted  under  two 
or  three  of  these  four  general  categories.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  the  symptom  "excessively  loud  and  noisy,"  grouped 
under  the  area  of  "relationships  within  the  group."  This 
symptom  might  also  have  been  included  under  maladjustment  in 
relationship  to  leader  and  to  agency,  or  under  participation 
in  activities  and  club  program. 

After  a case  was  classified  as  indicating  maladjust- 
ment by  the  writer’s  subjective  standard,  it  was  also  class- 
ified as  to  the  areas  in  which  the  maladjustment  seemed  to 
occur.  Thus  some  cases  were  classified  as  showing  maladjust' 
ment  in  only  one  of  the  areas — and  others  in  various  combi- 
nations of  the  areas.  No  significant  combinations  were  ap- 
parent, and  singular  classifications  occurred  seldom. 

Twenty-one  cases  appeared  with  a concentration  of 
symptoms  in  a single  area,  while  ninety-five  cases  presented 
symptoms  in  combination  of  two  or  more  areas.  "Relation- 
ships within  the  group"  area  occurred  most  frequently,  both 
singularly  and  in  various  combinations.  Habits  and  physical 
manifestations,  although  occurring  exclusively  in  only  five 
cases,  probably  existed  in  many  more,  for  it  is  in  this  area 
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that  many  leaders  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  be  obser- 
vant. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  maladjusted  children 
tend  to  show  their  maladjustment  in  many  different  areas — 
in  the  group,  to  agency  and  leader,  in  program,  and  in  habits 
and  physical  manifestations.  Children  who  are  maladjusted 
apparently  indicate  their  symptoms  in  almost  all  their  behav- 
ior and  relationships  and  not  in  any  particular  phase  of  ac- 
tivity or  special  area. 

Aggressive  and  Shy  Characteristics 

Symptoms  62  through  66  (Questionnaire  1C)  were  de- 
signed originally  to  get  the  leader’s  opinion  of  the  child’s 
general  personality  characteristics.  As  was  explained  in 
Chapter  IV,  however,  only  items  65  and  66,  relating  to 
shyness  and  agressiveness,  respectively,  were  retained  as 
valid  questions.  The  results  were  tabulated  and  are  shown 
in  Table  XXI. 

Of  the  116  children  that  were  called  maladjusted  by 
the  writer’s  subjective  criteria,  fifty-eight,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  were' generally  aggressive,  loud,  demanding,  and 
troublesome.”  This  fifty  per  cent  is  much  higher  than  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  aggressive  children  who  were  among 
the  adjusted  group.  Similarily,  the  per  cent  of  children 
among  the  maladjusted  group  that  were  generally  shy,  withdrawn 
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passive,  and  almost  fearful  was  much  higher  than  the  per 
cent  within  the  adjusted  group.  And,  too,  the  per  cent  of 
children  who  were  not  given  "general  characteristics"  by  the 
leader  was  much  smaller  for  the  maladjusted  as  compared  to 
the  adjusted. 

Apparently,  then,  while  there  were  some  children  who 
were  generally  shy  or  aggressive  irrespective  of  their  ad- 
justment or  maladjustment  ratings,  most  of  the  maladjusted 
children  presented  either  an  aggressive  or  a shy  pattern  of 
behavior,  while  most  of  the  adjusted  children  presented 
neither  pattern.  Further,  the  aggressive  pattern  of  behavior 
was  more  marked  among  the  maladjusted  than  the  shy  pattern, 
although  this  may  be  because  of  the  leaders’  abilities  to 
recognize  aggressive  patterns  and  their  inability  to  recog- 
nize shy  patterns. 

Wickman  found  that  on  a first  questionnaire  given  to 
teachers,  when  no  attention  was  called  to  the  problems  or 
traits,  teachers  noted  shyness  in  only  a few  cases.  Also, 
when  they  had  shy  traits  called  to  their  attention  and  did  a 
better  job  of  finding  such  children,  they  still  tended  to 
consider  shyness  and  withdrawal  patterns  as  of  little  signif- 
icance in  comparison  with  aggressive  activities.^ 

^Wickman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  38-40. 
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Summary  of  Chapter  VI 


The  116  children  judged  by  the  writer  as  showing 
indications  of  maladjustment  were  analyzed  for  special  char- 
acteristics, these  being:  age,  sex,  race,  size  and  kind  of 

group  they  joined;  areas  of  maladjustment;  and  shy  and  ag- 
gressive patterns  of  behavior. 

Because  of  the  few  children  involved,  the  f ollowing 
findings  can  be  only  indicative: 

1.  In  proportion  to  total  numbers,  there  were 
more  maladjusted  children  in  the  younger  age 
group  and  fewer  in  the  older  age  group. 

2.  More  girls  were  maladjusted  than  boys,  but 
the  difference  was  small. 

3.  A higher  proportion  of  Negro  children  or 
children  other  than  white  were  maladjusted. 

4.  Maladjusted  children  tended  to  show  their 
maladjustment  in  many  ways  and  in  many  areas. 

In  this  study,  for  example,  four  areas  were 
artificially  determined,  and  maladjustment 
symptoms  were  grouped  under  one  of  these  four 
areas.  These  areas  were:  ’’relationships 

within  the  group;”  ’’relationships  to  the 
leader  and  to  the  agency;”  ’’participation  in 
activities  or  club  program;”  and  ’’habits  and 
physical  manifestations.”  Only  twenty-one 
cases  appeared  with  a concentration  of  symp- 
toms in  a single  area,  while  ninety-five 
cases  presented  symptoms  in  combination  of 
two  or  more  areas. 

5.  There  were  more  aggressive  and  shy  patterns 

of  behavior  among  the  children  who  seemed  to  be 
maladjusted  than  among  those  children  who 
seemed  adjusted.  Also,  within  the  group  of 
maladjusted  children,  the  pattern  of  aggressive 
behavior  was  more  marked  than  the  pattern  of 
shy  behavior.  However,  this  may  be  caused  by 
leaders'  abilities  to  recognize  more  qi ickly 
and  attach  more  importance  to  aggressive  patterns. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  group  work  agencies  have  broadened  their 
objectives  and  have  refined  their  techniques,  among  the 
areas  that  needs  research  is  that  pertaining  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  individual  members.  Many  assumptions  regarding  the 
number  of  persons  needing  special  help  and  the  kinds  of 
problems  they  have  are  made  by  agencies  for  the  lack  of 
factual  data  in  the  way  of  research;  and  these  assumptions 
provide  the  basis  f or  current  group  work  practice.  Yet 
research  is  needed  if  group  work  is  to  continue  to  refine 
its  techniques.  This  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  provide  some 
such  factual  information  in  the  area  of  personality  devel- 
opment. 

This  paper  studied  478  children  from  five  group 
work  agencies  of  Greater  Boston  in  an  effort  to  learn  how 
many  of  the  children  were  maladjusted,  the  degree  of  their 
maladjustment,  and  whether  the  maladjusted  children  had 
any  special  characteristics  of  significance  to  group  workers. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  numbers  studies  were  few,  were  not 
selected  on  any  statistically  sound  basis,  and  that  the 
questionnaires  used  to  obtain  the  data  from  club  leaders 
and  supervisors  were  questionable  as  to  their  validity  and 
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reliability.  Thus,  while  the  findings  can  be  only  indica- 
tive, they  do  provide  some  factual  information  and  suggest 
areas  for  further  research. 

Group  work,  as  a field  and  as  a method,  has  demon- 
strated its  concern  for  the  individual  in  many  ways.  Pro- 
grams have  been  individualized,  and  the  emotional  develop- 
ment and  adjustment  of  the  individual  have  become  very  im- 
portant in  regular  group  work  practice,  in  case  work-group 
work  experiments,  and  in  group  therapy.  However,  although 
agencies  are  beginning  to  accept  this  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  redefine  their  function  in  order  to  enable 
group  workers  to  assume  a role  of  understanding  and  helping 
individual  members,  there  still  exists  a lag  between  theory 
and  practice. 

Although  the  five  agencies  used  in  the  study  cannot 
be  said  to  accurately  represent  the  agencies  in  Greater 
Boston,  they  were  selected  with  view  to  representing,  in  an 
unofficial  way,  the  various  kinds  of  youth  agencies  in  Bos- 
ton practicing  a group  work  method.  Thus,  upon  further 
research,  these  f indings  may  prove  to  be  similar  for  those 
of  other  group  work  agencies  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

Conclusions 

1.  Although  the  size  of  the  groups  in  the  study  was 
large,  the  average  attendance  was  small,  and  group  leaders 
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with,  groups  of  over  twenty  members  were  asked  to  select 
those  who  attended  most  regularly  for  inclusion  in  this 
study.  These  factors  should  have  made  it  possible  for 
leaders  to  know  the  children  as  individuals,  and  adds  valid- 
ity to  the  findings. 

2.  Since  the  leaders  in  this  study  were  older  and 
better  educated  than  leaders  of  other  cities,  their  re- 
sponses to  the  checklist  questionnaire  of  maladjustment 
are  probably  as  good  as  one  could  get  from  leaders  who  are 
not  trained  group  workers.  However,  if  this  is  so,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  whatever  weaknesses  these  leaders 
show  in  their  ability  to  understand,  diagnose,  and  treat 
individual  behavior  must  exist  in  even  greater  quantity  in 
the  average  leader  who  is  younger  and  less  trained. 

3.  The  supervisors,  likewise,  had  considerable  edu- 
cation and  experience,  and  had  been  in  the  same  agency  for  a 
long  period  of  t ime.  Their  replies,  therefore,  would  prob- 
ably compare  favorably  with  those  of  supervisors  from  other 
agencies. 

4.  The  maladjustment  questionnaire,  1C,  while  ad- 
mittedly unreliable  and  possible  invalid,  proved  to  be  a 
useful  tool  for  getting  leaders*  responses  to  existing  be- 
havior. Such  a questionnaire  has  possibilities  for  aiding 
group  work  agencies  to  learn  more  about  their  individual 
members  and  for  training  gpoup  leaders  in  diagnostic  skill. 
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5.  While  the  writer  believes  that  his  own  subject- 
ive evaluation  method,  of  determining  adjustment  and  malad- 
justment status  was  the  best  one  available,  its  two  basic 
weaknesses  of  subjectivity  and  complete  dependency  on  un- 
trained leaders’  responses  makes  the  findings  in  point  6, 
that  follows,  somewhat  questionable. 

6.  With  the  writer’s  subjective  criterion  as  a 
basis,  this  study  indicates  that  24.3  per  cent  of  the  478 
children  studied  showed  some  degree  of  maladjustment.  About 
one-third  of  these  children  were  extremely  maladjusted, 
while  two-thirds  were  slightly  maladjusted. 

7.  Almost  the  same  proportion  of  children  as  indi- 
cated in  point  6 seemed  to  be  maladjusted  by  the  supervi- 
sors’ ratings  and  by  the  count  of  the  number-of -factors 
checked  for  each  child.  Thus  there  was  high  agreement  in 
rating  maladjustment  between  the  subjective,  supervisors’, 
and  number-of-factors ' methods. 

8.  The  group  leaders  tended  t o overlook  symptoms 
of  maladjustment  and/or  think  them  unimportant  even  when 
such  symptoms  were  present.  They  thought  only  9.6  per  cent 
of  the  children  seemed  maladjusted.  Similarily,  group 
leaders  tended  t o give  many  children  "clean  slates"  (no 
symptoms  checked),  or  else  check  only  one  or  two  symptoms 
per  child  even  though  the  same  leaders  would  rate  the  child 
as  "averagely  well"  adjusted. 
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9.  Although  supervisors  seemed  very  able  to  recog- 
nize maladjustment  in  the  children  they  knew,  they  did  not 
know  over  thirty  per  cent  of  the  children  well  enough  to 
rate. 

10.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  maladjusted 
children  tended  to  join  special  groups.  Agency  patterns  of 
organization,  rather  than  special  factors  of  individual 
behavior,  influenced  choice  of  group. 

11.  The  maladjusted  children  generally  showed  their 

maladjustment  in  several  areas:  in  relation  to  other  group 

members;  in  relation  to  the  leader  and  the  agency;  in  rela- 
tion to  program;  and  through  habits  and  physical  manifesta- 
tions. A few  children  indicated  their  maladjustment  in  only 
one  area,  but  most  of  them  showed  it  in  two  or  more  of  the 
four  areas. 

12.  Maladjusted  children  indicated  more  aggressive 
and  shy  patterns  of  behavior  than  did  the  adjusted,  with  the 
aggressive  pattern  more  predominant.  The  factor  of  aggres- 
sive pattern  predominance  may  be  due  to  the  leaders*  ten- 
dencies to  recognize  this  type  of  behavior  more  quickly 
than  shy  and  withdrawing  patterns  of  behavior.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  both  patterns  are  means  by  which  a 
child  circumvents  socially  imposed  requirements  of  behavior, 
and  so  are  significant  to  the  group  worker. 
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Recommendations 

1.  The  fact  that  over  half  of  the  forty-six  groups 

had  an  enrollment  of  sixteen  or  more  members  is  significant 
because  it  raises  the  question:  Are  agencies  permitting  too 

many  large  groups  to  meet,  and  thereby  preventing  individual- 
ization of  service?  One  of  the  recommendations  stemming 
from  this  study  is  that  the  agencies  studied  should  experi- 
ment with  grouping  and  intake  to  keep  group  enrollment 
smaller, 

2.  With  reference  to  obtaining  data  on  maladjust- 
ment, it  is  recommended  that  maladjustment  questionnaires 
similar  to  the  one  used  in  this  thesis  be  experimented  with. 
Their  validity  should  be  checked  against  clinical  judgments; 
and  their  reliability  should  be  checked  by  a factor  analysis 
of  the  items  in  order  to  determine  which  items  are  clear  in 
meaning  and  which  differentiate  between  behavior  patterns. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  further  efforts  to  deter- 
mine maladjustment  might  be  made  by  sampling  children  from 
specific  neighborhoods,  or  with  certain  cultural  factors  in 
mind.  ,J-‘hus  children  of  low  income  or  all-Negro  children  may 
show  maladjustment  findings  quite  different  from  those  found 
in  wealthy  children  or  all-White  children. 

3.  With  reference  to  evaluating  data  obtained  by  a 
maladjustment  questionnaire,  the  writer  recommends  that  a 
more  objective  and  tested  yardstick  be  found  than  the  one  he 
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used.  Perhaps  clinical  interviews  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  validity  of  a particular  measurement. 

4.  Since  group  leaders  tend  to  minimize  symptoms 
of  maladjustment,  and  since  they  are  the  ones  who  work  di- 
rectly with  individual  members,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  agencies  train  their  leaders  in  psychological  under- 
standing, diagnostic  skill,  the  more  simple  methods  of  as- 
sistance, and  the  propriety  of  referring  more  difficult 
cases  to  supervisors.  Perhaps  new  and  novel  methods  of  re- 
cruitment, orientation,  and  in-service  training  are  needed. 

5.  Since  the  supervisors  did  not  know  over  t hirty 
per  cent  of  the  children,  and  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  supervisors  to  know  as  many  children 
as  possible,  it  is  recommended  that  the  agencies  studied — 
and  perhaps  other  agencies  as  well-take  stock  of  supervisor 
work  load  and  administrative  organization  with  a view 
toward  acquainting  supervisors  with  more  group  members. 

Since  the  findings  indicate  that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  membership  of  the  agencies  studied  possess  character 
istics  usually  associated  with  maladjustment,  several  impor 
tant  questions  come  to  mind: 

1.  Are  the  agencies  geared,  from  top  down,  admin- 
istratively, in  personnel,  and  in  program,  to  help  these 
children? 
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2.  Is  it  the  agencies1  function  to  serve  malad- 
justed children?  If  not,  who  will  do  so?  If  so,  does  this 
imply  special  groupings  and  therapy  programs? 

5,  Do  groups,  through  "group  climate”  and  natural 
groupings,  create  the  problems  of  maladjustment,  or  are 
these  problems  inherent  in  the  individuals  who  show  the  symp- 
toms, irrespective  of  grouping?"**  If  there  is  validity  in 
the  first  half  of  this  question,  can  group  work  agencies  do 
better  grouping  to  eliminate  the  development  of  a "disturbing 
group  climate"? 

This  paper  emphasizes  the  need  for  a practice  of 
group  work  that  will  stress  among  its  major  functions  the 
early  recognition  of  incipient  personality  problems,  the 
referral  of  severe  cases  to  proper  agencies  through  proper 
social  work  channels,  and  the  treatment  of  more  mild  cases 
within  the  agency  through  proper  programming  and  grouping. 


Approved, 


Richard  K.  Conant 
Dean 


Fritz  Redl,  "Group  Psychological  Elements  in  Dis 
cipline  Problems,"  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry, 
13:77-81,  January,  1943. 
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APPENDIX 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SUPERVISORS  AND  AGENCY  EXECUTIVES 


For  every  club  included  in  the  study,  I have  prepared  a sepa- 
rate folder.  These  folders  bear  the  name  of  the  club,  leader, 
and  supervisor.  They  contain  the  questionnaires  for  the  group 
or  activity  leader.  Your  leaders  may  take  these  folders;  and, 
if  I may  suggest,  should  use  these  folders  throughout  the  time 
they  have  questionnaires  in  their  possession.  Thus,  if  you 
have  ten  clubs  in  the  study,  you  will  find  ten  such  folders, 
one  for  each  leader. 

These  folders  contain: 

1.  "A  General  Instruction  Sheet  for  Leaders” — 
one  for  a leader. 

2.  ’’Leader’s  Background  Questionnaire” — one  for 
a leader. 

3.  ’’Club  Background  Questionnaire” — one  for  each 
club. 

4.  "A  Checklist  of  Behavior  Characteristics  and 
Physical  Symptoms ’’--one  for  each  child  in  the 
leader’s  group. 

5.  ’’Attention  Given  Individual  Members  By  Leader”  — 
one  for  each  child  in  the  leader’s  group. 

Then,  for  each  supervisor  cooperating  in  the  study,  there  is 
a separate  f older  containing  questionnaires  for  each  club  he 
supervises  and  on  the  children  in  each  club.  This  folder  is 
labeled  with  the  supervisor’s  name  only.  If  there  are  three 
supervisors  participating  in  the  study,  you  will  find  three 
such  folders. 

Each  of  the  supervisor's  folders  contains: 

1.  ’’Supervisor’s  Background  Questionnaire” — one  for 
each  supervisor.  (This  is  a single  unattached 
sheet ) 

2.  ’’Relationship  of  Supervisor  to  Club  and  Leader” 
Questionnaire- -one  for  each  club. 
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3,  "Supervisor*  s Rating  of  Individual  Adjustment 
and  Attention  Given  Member  By  Supervisor  and 
Agency  Questionnaire" — one  for  each  child  in 
each  group  that  the  supervisor  has  in  the  study. 
(These  are  grouped  according  to  group  or  activ- 
ity; and  since  the  supervisors  each  have  more 
than  one  group,  it  is  important  that  he  keep 
these  questionnaires  grouped  together  and  does 
not  mix  up  questionnaires  pertaining  to  differ- 
ent clubs.  The  questionnaires  are  now  grouped 
by  club  and  they  should  be  returned  the  same 
way.  ) 

Extra  questionnaires  are  contained  in  the  folder  marked 
"extra  copies." 

Names  of  children  should  be  entered  at  the  top  of  each  ques- 
tionnaire where  such  names  are  not  now  found.  Pencil  should 
be  used. 

Please  ask  your  leaders  and  supervisors  to  get  the  material 
back  to  you  by:  January  . 

If  extra  copies  are  still  needed,  or  if  additional  information 
is  desired,  call  me  at  and  leave  word. 

Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mitchel  J.  Lazarus 
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General  Instructions  for  Leaders 

These  questionnaires  are  a part  of  a study  being  made  for  a Jfester1s  thesis  in 
social  work*  The  study  is  attempting  to  learn  more  about  the  behavior  of  individual 
members  of  recreation  and  leisure-time  agencies,.  Since  you,  as  a group  leader,  work 
closely  and  directly  with  your  members,  your  knowledge  and  observations  of  the 
individuals  in  your  group  are  vital  in  obtaining  this  information* 

The  study  is  being  made  in  cooperation  with  your  agency*  The  information  you  provide 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  and  will  be  shared  only  with  your  agency  so  that 
its  staff  may  help  those  individuals  who,  on  this  study,  seem  to  need  special 

attention. 

In  the  attached  material  you  should  find  the  following  questionnaires? 

1.  "Leader’s  Background"  one  for  each  leader 

2.  "Club  Background"  one  for  each  club 

3*  "A  Checklist  of  Behavior  Characteristics  and  Fhysical  Symptoms"  one  for 

each  child  in  your  group. 

4*  "Attention  Given  Individual  Members  by  Leader"  one  for  each  child  in 

your  group* 

If  any  of  these  are  missing,  or  if  you  do  not  have  enough  copies  for  each  child  in 
your  group,  see  your  supervisor  who  will  have  extra  copies  to  give  you. 

There  are  a few  directions  to  follow  at  the  top  of  each  questionnaire.  Please  read 
and  follow  them  carefully  so  that  the  study  will  be  valid  as  a result  of  each  leader 
following  the  same  procedure.  In  general? 

1.  Pill  in  the  name  and  other  identifying  information  on  each  questionnaire  for 
each  child  if  such  information  is  not  already  there,  (Please  print  such 
inf ormation,  and  use  pencil) 

2,  Do  not  write  in  qualifying  comments? 

3*  Answer  all  questions  (*Yesa.  ‘’No*,  "Do  Not  Know" 

4*  Do  not  ask  child  in  question  for  information 
5*  Do  not  ask  other  children  in  group 

6,  Do  not  ask  supervisors  or  immediate  superiors  for  information  on  the  child; 

but  do  a3k  them  for  help  if  you  need  it  to  determine  the  meaning  of  a question 
on  the  questionnaire, 

7*  You  do  not  need  to  answer  the  questionnaires  in  one  sitting  or  within  any 
time  limits;  but  you  must  observe  :8’  below: 

8.  Return  the  questionnaires  to  your  supervisor  on  or  before  the  day  indicated 
by  your  supervisor  when  you  receive  them-. 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
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questionnaire  number  1 - a 


LEADER'S  BACKGROUND 

INSTRUCTIONS*  This  questionnaire  is  for  information  on  you,  the  group  leader* 
Please  answer  all  questions* 


1*  Leader's  name 

( please  print)  last  first  middle  initial 


2. 

5. 

6. 


Age 3.  Sex:  M E 4«  Race*  '.Vhite __  Negro_ 

Occupation  or  school 


other 

(write  in) 


Education: 

high  school college grad*  school 

(give  years  completed f if  college  or  graduate  school,  give  also  majors) 


7*  Length  of  association  with  agency*  months 


years 


8*  Length  of  time  as  a leader  of  the  group  in  question*  months years 

9*  Did  you  know  group  members  before  you  became  their  leader*  yes no 

If  yes , indicate  the  length  of  such  contact:  months years 

If  yes  * indicate  degree  of  relationship  by  checking  only  one  of  the  following* 
close  relationship j fair  knowledge j very  casual 

10.  Have  you  had  previous  youth  leadership  experience,  such  as  boy  scout  leader, 

club  leader,  camp  counsellor,  school  teacher,  etc*?  yes no 

If  yes , indicate  the  kind  and  length* 

kind months years 


kind 

months 

years 

kind 

months 

years 

kind 

months 

years 

kind 

months 

years 

Indicate 
Examples  * 
Give  kind 
kind 

your  own  previous  or  present  club,  group,  or  organizational  experience 
scout  member,  camper,  fraternity  member,  church  organization  member, 
of  group  and  your  length  of  membership* 

months  years 

kind 

months 

years 

kind 

months 

years 

kind 

mont  hs 

years 

kind 

months 

years 

12.  Is  your  leader's  job  paid or  volunteer ? 


13*  Is  this  the  only  club  or  activity  you  load  for  the  agency?  yes no 

If  no,  indicate  the  nunber  of  other  groups  you  lead  and  the  total  time  spent 
in  leadership  at  tho  agency* 

number  of  groups hours  per  week 


) 


Ill 


QUESTIONNAIRE  NUMBER  1-B 


CLUB  BACKGROUND 


This  section  of  the  questionnaire  is  to  ostein  identifying  information  on  the  club 
or  activity  group  you  lead  and  that  is  being  included  in  the  studye 

1.  Name  of  the  group  or  activity  you  lead 

2.  Describe  the  group  01  activity  by  checking  one  of  the  descriptions  that  follows 

a)  small  friendship  "natural11  groups  members  knew  each  other  and  came  into  the 

agency  as  a group 

b)  artificially  created  groups  members  came  in  as  individuals  or  in  small 

clusters  and  wese  organized  into  a club  by  the  agency  

c)  activity  group  or  class*  members  joined  the  group  mainly  because  of  their 

interest  in  the  activity  and  not  because  they  we re  close  friends — the  activity 
holds  thorn  together 

d,  other  kind  (describe) 


3-»*  Give  number  of  members  carried  on  group  roster _ 

4»*  Give  average  attendance  figures  since  start  of  the  '47  fall  season 

5*  How  often  does  the  group  meet?  'check  one) 

a)  two  or  more  times  a week e)  two  or  three  times  a month 

b ) once  a week d ) once  a month 

6.  Does  the  group  have  an  organizational  "club"  structure?  (indicate  which  of  these 
the  club  has*  You  may  chock  more  than  cnee) 

a)  constitution  or  By-laws 


b)  officers,  executive  committee , or  steering  committee 
o)  business  meetings 

d)  informal  group  discussion  for  planning  activities 


e)  no  organizational  structure  that  permits  members  to  plan  activities^ 


* Note  on  questions  3 and  4*  If  you  are  selecting  a segment  of  a larger  group  for 
inclusion  in  this  study,  indicate  tho  enrollment  and  attendance  figures  for  the 
larger  group.  Example:  if  ycu  are  selecting  10  children  from  a larger  gym  group 
of  30,  indicate  30  as  tho  enrollment  figure  and  give  the  average  attendance  for  the 
entire  group  of  30* 
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A CHECKLIST  OE  BEHAVIOR  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  PHYSICAL  SYMPTOMS 

This  is  a checklist  of  behavior  characteristics  and  physical  symptoms  that  may 
indicate  that  a group  member  has  some  personal  difficulties  and  needs  some  help  in 
getting  along  better  in  the  groups  Since  everyone  has  one  or  more  of  those 
characteristics,  ‘YES'  answers  do  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  member  needs 
special  help, 

INSTRUCTIONS:  If  the  symptom  applies,  check  the  YES  column 

If  the  symptom  does  not  apply,  check  the  NO  column 

If  you  have  no  basis  for  making  your  answer,  check  DO  NOT  KNOW” 

Do  not  write  in  qualifying  comments  and  remember  to  answer  each 
statement » 

1,  Child’s  name 

(please  print)  ' last  first  middle 

2,  Age  in  years  (give  present  age) 3*  Sex:  M E 

4,  Race:  White Negro Other 

(’write  in) 


STATEMENTS  , I YES  j NO 

NOT  KNOW 

l 

RELATIONSHIPS  WITHIN  THE  GROUP 

1.  Has  few  or  no  real  friends  in  the  group 

2,  frequently  picked  on  and  criticized  by  others 

< 

I | 

•"1 — 
i . 

i 

3*  Tolerated,  but  not  accepted 

4,  Frequently  laughed  at 

f 

j*  . . - . 

5,  Chosen  last  for  activities,  and  seldom  or  never  chosen 
for  positions  of  leadership 

r 

6,  Contributes  little  or  nothing  to  group  thinking 
7«  Worries  excessively  over  what  others  think  of  him 

> ■ 

r 

8,  Seldom  defends  himself 

9*  Over-talkative  j 

~ —■ — 

• - 

p"  in  * ‘ 

It*  Excessively  loud  and  noisy 

- 

# 

11*  Boastful 

— 

L- 

12,  Possessive  and  demanding 

13.  Usually  differs  from  group’s  choices  and  decisions 

14*  Quarrels  and  fights  frequently 

15*  frequently  refuses  to  do  what  group  does 

1 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  NUMBER  1 - C 

ST.*TEi'.Si'7TS 


page  2 


YES  NO 


DO 

NOT  7 friW 


l6«  Bullies  and  bosses  others 

17 «,  Loses  temper  frequently  and_easily_ 

18*  _Liep_ to  protect  himself 

19# Insists  oiy  being  first 

2C« Others^  in  ^oup  foar_  him 

21.  Seems  never  to  be  sorry  for  actions 


22.  Seems  indifferent  and  insensitive  to  what  others  think'  of  _hi^i 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  LEADER  .A-ID  TO  ..GEIICY 

zit-  Never  differs  with  loader}  always  anxious  to  please 
24*  Seeks  to  touch  or  bo  near  leader  more  than  average 

25.  Soeks  leader’s  advice , holpj  and  protection  more  than 

average  7 

26.  [Frequently  tattles  onjrthors  to  leader 

2 7*  Seems  to  bo  jealous  of  the  attention  leader  shows  others 

28*  Usually  resentful  of,  and  openly  hostile  to  leader’s  help 
..and  suggestions.  

29 « Vies  and  competes  v;ith  leader 

30.  Frequently  defiant  of  agency  or  club  rules 

31*  Destroys  property  and  equipment 

FART  I r'  IF..T I ON  IN  ACTIVITIES  OR  CLUB  PROGRAM 

32.  Generally  lacks  enthusiasm  for  activities  or  group  plans 
33*  Seldom  partakes  in  activities,  discussion  or  group  projects 

34»  Always  works  by  himself  and  takes  no  interest  in  what  others 

aro 

35*  Extremely  careless  in  workmanship  or  manual  activities  that 
are  part  of  a -club’s  program 

36.  Seldom  or  never  fellows  through  on  activities,  ideas,  or 
committee  work  after  accepting  responsibilities 

37*  Very  restless,  and  usually  unable  to  concentrate  long  enough 
to  complete  project  or  stay  through  group  discussion. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  NUMBER  1 - B page  3 

STaTEKENTS 

HABITS  AND  PHYSICaL  1vLJvIEEST..TI0H3 


DO 

, YES  NO  NOT  XN G! 

; i i 


38,  Has  one  or  more  major  physical  disabilities,  such  as  poor  eye- 
sight, poor  hearing,  loss  or  crippling  of  lints r etc*,  which 
might  hundicap  or  effect  adjustment 

39.  Is  extremely  nervous,  tense,  jumpy,  and  restless 


40,  Seems  to  have  excessive  daydreams-  as  shown  through  sitting 
quietly  and  being  unaware  of  surrounding  activity,  or  by 
tolling  fanciful  imaginative  stories* 

41 • ^oes  not  understand  or  learn  readily 


L 1 


42.  Perspires  excessively  in  normal  temperatures 


43*  Vomits  frequently 

44*  Bites  nails 

45 • Wots  or  soil3  self 


j_ 


“-+-  - 


46.  Has  frequent  headaches 

tV-— — ~ 


47*  Complains  frequently  of  body  pains  or  aches 


48.  Is  frequently  constipated 


1 1 


49*  Has  one  or  more  allergies,  including  skin  allergies 
50.  Stammers,  lisps,  or  speaks  in  a babyish  manner 


i 

_1 


51.  Has  odd  twitches  of  fingors,  eye-lids,  face,  etc* 


52*  Has  odd  compulsions,  such  as  moving  of  hands,  wetting  lips, 


^ h 


53* 

~ — — 

Has  excessive  fears,  such  as  fear  of  animals,  dark,  water, 
high  places,  smell  rooms,  etc. 

— 

- 

— H 

— -n 

— 

54. 

Is  excessively  tired,  listless,  and  fatigued 

. _ • • 

L 

L — - — 

55* 

.Is  excessively  dirty  and  careless 



56. 

Is  excessively  clean  and  neat 

T 

i 

i 

57* 

Grinds  and  grits  teeth 

1 

58. 

Rocks  or  sways  body  habitually  while  standing  or  sitting 



r 

... 

59. 

-Is  excessively  modest 

. — --J 

60, 

Has  frequent  crying  spells 

. — 

61, 

Has  habitual  and  continual  throat  clearing. 

1 r ' 
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QUEST  I ONN-*  IRE  NUMBER  1 ~ $ page  4 


statements 


YES  j NO 


DO 
NOT  j.idTCW 


GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


62.  Seems  generally  depressed,  moody^  and  discouraged 


63.  Seems  to  change  frequent] y from  moodiness  to  high  elation 


64*  Generally  indicates  tha*  he  feels  d ,scrimi.na ted  against* 

unwanted,  and  picked  on,  although  this  may  not  bo  so*  __j_ 

65*  Generally  shy,  withdrawn . gasejve ; and  almost  f 'earful  _ 

66*  Generally  aggressive,  loud,  dom.  nding,  and  * troubles oma11 


GiEIERaL  SUI/lvl^RY  STaTE:  ENT  (check  only  one) 
I bolievo  this  child* 

gets  along  extremely  will  in  the  group 

gets  along  fairly  well  in  the  group 

gets  along  poorly  and  sometimes  doesn:t 

fit  into  the  group  

seldom  or  never  gets  along  and  is  out  of 

place  in  the  group  
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Q,UE3 TI 0NNA.IR2  NUMBER  1 - D 

ATTENTION  GIVEN  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBER  BY  IFADFR 

This  questionnaire  is  to  learn  what  assistance  leaders  give  individual  members.  It 
is  not  intended  93  a method  or  e'  oli-slang  leader  p-rthT.  are  o.->  Please  be  83  objective 
as  possible  and  answer  what  you  an  doing  for  the  uhiid  :.r  question  rather  +har.  what 
you  might  lika  to  do.- 

INSTRUCTIONS  5 Please  check  the  statements  that  follow  with  an  LX"  in  the  appropriate 
column*  Answer  all  statements©  If  the  statement  in  no  way  applies  to  the  member  cr 
the  sit  ration,  answer  the  question  by  cheeking  die  I‘No.,:  column*  Ac  net  vale  in 
qualifying  comments  and  remember  to  ans  .rr  each  styd-emerm 


Child's  name 


(please  print)  la s 

5TATPIiF-NTS 


firs  t 


middle 


YES’ NO 


1.  Frequently  have  protected  individual  from  others  in  group 

2.  Have  given  child  many  special  responsibilities  as  my  assistant __ 


3.  Frequently  have  talked  with  the  child  individually  and  away  from  the 
others  about  his  behavior  or  otho-  problems © 

4*  Have  talked  with  and  encouraged  other  group  members  to  better  accept, 

understand,  or  handle  member  in  question©.. 1 

5.  Havo  invited  member  to  my  home  and/or  taken  him  to  special  places  with  me  ' 


l a ^ 5 


6,  Have  encouraged  member  to  join  oth  r clubs  or  recreation  activities, 
cither  in  or  out  of  my  agency^ 


7«  Have  put  restrictions  on  member's  participation  in  group  or  agency 
activities. 


8.  Have  temporarily  or  permanently  suspended  member  from  group*  


9*  Have  purposely  hold  interviews  at  the  agency  'with  members  of  the  family  . 
about  member's  adjustment , behavior,  etc,  _____ j 


It.  Havo  purposely  visited  member's  home  to  discuss  his  behavior  or  adjust- 
ment with  the  family.- 


4- 


11*  Havo  visited  church,  school,  or  other  community  agencies  knowing  child  ini 
order  to  learn  more  about  him  and  to  work  out  with  ahem  possible 
cooperative  plans  for  helping  member 


12.  Have  asked  supervisor  for  help  in  undei’s tandmg  member.). 


13*  Have  sent  member  to  supervisors  or  immediate  superiors  for  their  action. 


r 

4" 


- 


' 

. v 


. 

- 
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QUESTIONERS  NUMBER  2 - A 

SUPERVISOR’S  BACKGROUND 

This  questionnaire  is  to  obtain  information  on  you,  the  supervisor.  The  answers 
will  be  confidential  and  will  be  tabulated  and  then  discarded*  Please  answer  each 
item. 

? 

1.  Supervisor’s  name 

(please  print)  last  first  middle 

2*  Age 3*  Sex:  M F 

4*  Racei  White Negro Other 

(write  in) 

5*  Previous  occupations  not  in  sooial  work  (name  or  describe  so  that  the  occupation 
is  clear) 


6.  Education: 

A.  high  school ; college ; major 

(give  years  completed.  If  college,  give  major  also) 

B*  graduate  school:  yes no 

If  yos . check  the  fiolds  in  which  you  did  your  graduate  work* 

1.  education months years degree. 

2.  social  work  months years degree. 

3*  other months years degree. 

(write  in) 


7.  Have  you  had  previous  paid  social  work  experience  in  either  group  work,  case  work, 
or  community  organization?  yos no 


If  the  answer  is  "yes’' , 

kind 

kind. 

ki  nd 

kind 

kind 


indicate  the  kind  of  jobs  and  length  of  employment* 

months years. 

months years. 

months years. 

months years. 

months  years 


8.  How  long  havo  you  boon  associated  with  the  agency  as  a staff  member? 
months  years 


. 


. 


■ 


. •• 


QUESTIONNAIRE  NUL23ER  2 - B 
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RELATI cnship  oe  supervisor  to  club  and  leader 

I^^Tti0nnairC  iS  tC  0btaln  il,form-tion  on  relationship  to  the  club  and 

leaden  you  supervise,.  Tor  each  group  included  in  this  study  and  that  you  are  super- 
vising. Please  give  the  following  —forma tier  * P 

1 • Name  of  gr  oup  or  a c t i v i t y 

2.  Name  of  loadoi  of  thi.-  group 

(pleas o pr j at ) last 


(please  print) 


first 


iflidcL 


Kind  and  frequency  of  supervision  given  1 his  leader  (check  one  or  more) 

Q)  ■"*  nf  or.ial.  indi  vidua]  conferences  as  requested  by  leader 

or  as  initiated  bp  supervisor  when  they  seem  needed,. 

b)  through  regularly  scheduled  individual  conferences 

c)  through  occasional  irregular  leader’s  or  staff  meetings 

d)  through  regularly  scheduled  leader's  or  staf^1  meetings,, 

e)  through  occasional  observation  of  group  and  leader 

'once  or  less  a month) 

f)  through  regular  end  f.equuit  observation  of  group  and  leader  

fpi-e  or  more  a month;  ' 


4«  G-ive  tho  length  of  'ou.v  avu  u-  -rr~  -7.;j  . +.>  •_  ... 

c ' tars  group  as  it  is  now  organized* 

mom  is  --  — 


years 


5- 


6*  Were  you  previous].:/  a :qua- nVj  wi  th  the  members  of  this  group?  yes 

If  JSSS‘r  indicat0  the  mon"hs  4 y<-  irs  of  such  contact*  months years 


no 


If  Z2S.1  indicate  the  i eroe  cx  relationship: 
close  relationship <.■  fan  kue.mcd  e 


. » V3ry  ~asual 


QUEST  I ONNAIRE  NUMBER 


O 

C- 


C 


SUTERV7SCR  ’S  RATING  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ADJUSTMENT  aND  ATTENTION 
GIVEN  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBER  BY  SUPERVISOR  AND  AGENCY 

Child's  name 

(please  print)  last  first  middle 

SECTION  A,  KNOULEDCH  CF  CHILD  IT  RATING  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

1.  Hov;  well  do  you  know  this  child?  (Check  only  one) 

a ) not  a I aJ  1 _ 

b)  by  name  or  sight  only  

c)  averagely  well  (includes  some  knowledge  of  adjustment  in  group 

and  agency)  

d)  very  well  (includes  some  knowledge  of  adjustment  in  group  and 

agency  and  some  infor.nation  on  child's  background  outside  of 
agency) 

IF  YOU  CHECK  EITHER  C_  OR  D_  OF  QUESTION  1,  AITS'. HR  QUESTION  2: 

2.  I believe  this  child  is:  (check  only  one) 

a)  very  well  adjusted  in  the  group  and  agency  

b)  averagely  well  adjusted  in  the  group  and  agoncyl 

c)  slightly  maladjusted  in  the  group  and  agency 

d)  seriously  maladjusted  in  the  group  and  agency  

SECTION  B:  .tTTErTION  GIVEN  THIS  . uhBER  BY  SUPERVISOR  AND  AGENCY 

Please  check  the  statmonts  that  folio:,  with  an  rK!I  in  the  appropriate  column. 
Answer  all  statements-,  Ef  the  statement  does  not  apply  to  the  member  or  situation 
answer  the  statement  in  cbe  "NO'  column*  Do  not  write  in  qualifying  comments,  and 
remember  to  answer  each  statement*  Please  try  to  be  as  objective  as  possible: 
answer  the  questions  according  to  what  exists  in  practice  and  not  what  you  would 
like  that  practise  to  be, 

Statements  YES 

1.  Have  given  member  no  special  attention 

2.  Have  given  loader  cf  group  special  counselling  and  help  in  understanding  j 
and  handling  child  in  the  group. 


3.  Have  frequently  talked  with  the  child  individually  and  away  from  the 
others  about  his  behavior  or  other  problems. 


q.  Have  given  child- many  special  responsibilities  as  my  assistant. 

5*  Have  encouraged  member  tc  join  other  clubs  or  recreation  activities 
either  in  cr  out  of  my  agency* 

6.  Have  placed  restrictions  on  member's  participation  in  group  or 
agency  activities. 


7.  Have  temporarily  or  permanently  suspended  member  from  group  or 
other  agency  activities 

8.  Have  purposely  held  interviews  at  the  agency  with  members  of  the 
family  about  member's  adjustment,  behavior,  etc. 


. 


■ 

iS 


- 


. 


• • 


I 

, 

. 

. 


\ 

v 


. 

* 


; 

* 

■ 


Q.UES T I&mNAIES  NUMBER  2 - C (continued) 


page  2 


Statements 

9.  Have  purposely  visited  member *3  home  to  discuss  his  behavior  or 
adjustment  with  the  family 


10.  Have  removed  child  from  group  and  placed  him  in  new  groups  and 

activities  * 

11.  Have  cleared  child  end  child !n  family  with  the  Social  Service  Index e 

12.  Have  visited  church s school,  or  other  community  agencies  knowing 
child  and  family  in  order  to  learn  more  about  child  and  to  work  out 
with  the  agencies  possible  cooperative  plans  for  helping  member* 


13.  Have  referred  child  or  family  of  child  tos 
aV*city  hospitals  or  clinics 
bJ  public  welfare  departments 
c V s t a t o hab j t clinics  ( peth lie) 
dj  other  public  agencies  '( crito  in) 

e)  family  cise  work  agency 

f)  child  guidance  clinics  (private) 

g)  private  isychiatrist  or  physician 
■ h)  psychologist 

i)  church  leadership 

j)  other  private  a none i es [wr 1 to  in ) 

. Have  worked  out  With  one  or  more  of  the  agencies  listed  in  Question  13  joint 
cooperative  plans  for  helping  the  child  or  family.,  (list  the  agencies) 


14 
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